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Articre I. 


Lefures on the Materia Medica, as deliverdd by William’ Cal- 
len, M. D. Profeffr of Medicine in the Univerfity. of Edin- 
burgh: and now ‘printed from a corred Copy, awhich has been 
compared with others by the Editors. 410, 145, boards, Lowndes. 


deepens le€ures are publifhed avowedly without the direion 
of the gentleman by whom they are -faid’ to. have -been 
delivered, from a defire, as the editors alledge, ‘that fo valu- 
able a work fhould not be loft to the world*. Allowing this 
principle to be the genuine motive by which the editors - ary 
been a@tuated, we'cannot confider it as a fufficiént’ ‘apology for 
their condué. Every perfon poffeffes an undoubted right,to’ 
the property and difpofal of his own literary compofitions; 
which extends to the fuppreffion or publication even of fuch as 
have been communicated i in the form. of public le&tures. Still. 
mote. unpardonable are fuch tranfactions - in: the life-time of. _ 
the authors as..we know. of very. few. inktanées -of ‘writings, 
‘being with-held from the prefs, where the publication of 
them was likely to be attended: either with ‘emolument or 
fame. But however ‘this work may “affe@t “the ‘auttior’s « 
intereft, his: reputation will certainly _ fuffer no, ‘difparage- 
ment from it, efpecially when it is known’, that, thefe: leGures 


~® Since this criticifm was ‘fent to the prefs,” we have. received in- 
formation. of. its being agreed upon between pool's Cullen. and the 
editors of thefe teheran that an introductory ¢face, now writ- 
ing by the Doétor, fhall be given to all the purchafers of the Lec- 
tures; a-cireumftance. which mutt entirely remove any fapicion 5 re= 
lative to their authenticity. 
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were drawn up in a very fhort time, when the unexpeéted 
death of the profeflor of the Materia Medica at Edinburgh, 
almoft immediately before-the meeting of the colleges, had 
produced a vacancy in that clafs. Confidering this circum- 
ftance, we are fo far from being furprifed that the work fhould 
in fome places appear crude or inaccurate, that it is rather 
fomewhat extraordinary to find it fo perfeé&. 

Thefe le&tures are introduced with phyfiological obferva- 
tions, which the author jadged jt the more neceflary to pre- 
mife, as he entertained fome peculiar nations on the fubjeét. 
This allegation, indeed, feems not to be entirely ill-founded, 
for we certainly meet with a’ few remarks of an uncommon 


kind. He-has-obferved, for inftance, that when the thdmb — 


and forefinger are applied together to hold a pinch of {nuff, 
this, ftri€ly fpeaking, is not a voluntary motion; for that 
the will is not employed to bring fuch mufcles into action, but 
to produce the effect of their action, viz, the application of 
the finger to the thumb. This, propofition is evidently fophif- 
tical ; for though. the effe&t above mentioned be the obje& in 
view, yet the voluntary application of the finger and thumb 
gogether is the caufe which produges it. In thefe phyfiological 


enquiries, the author appears to have mdulged himfelf a little . 


too much in fubtlety, and even fometimes to be unintelligible. 
We cannot comprehend the meaning in *the clofe of the fol- 
lowing fentence. ‘ The fout influences the body, not as a 
prime movir, but as a modifier of ‘external fenfes.’ A few fuch 
expreflions as thefe excepted, the author in general adopts the 
opinion of Dr. Whytt refpe@ing the fentient principle. The 
fubje&t of the Materia Medica is thus introduced. 

* Having now confidered the fubjett_to be operated upon, i..¢. 
fo much of the animal ceconomy as feems neceflary for underitand- 
ing the operation of medicine, we thalk now proceed to treat of 


medicines themfelves. I-told you I propofed to range thefe ac- 
cording to the indications in which. they are employed. However, 


the plan given you is not fo perfect as1 could with. ‘But in the 
courle of my Leétures I fhall obferve its feveral errors and-imper- - 


fections. ‘Thefe miftakes were unavoidable, confidering the flort- 
nefs of the time allowed to,make out miy catalogue, which is ip 
moft of your hands, and though not fit forthe public eye, yet, 
with all its imperfections, I bélieve it may be to you of confider- 
able ufe. Having diftributed my medicines according to the'fe- 
veral indications, I find myfel€ neceffitated to explain.that term. 
An indication is the rule for changing any difeafe into health. 


‘The remedies by which thefe changes are produced, are calledIn- _ 


dicata,*and the fymptoms, which point out the-changes to be pro- 
duced, ‘the Indicantia: In. diftributing medicines according to 
the indications, they muft be founded on a pathology, or-doc- 
trine’ of difeafes, -This I have-‘dones*but to fitun difputes which 
are unavoidable on fo dark a fubjeét, I have ‘rendered the divifion 
Wenjogeneral, I have, avith the generality ef authors, Ainides me- 
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Cullen’: Leffures onthe Materia Medica. = $49) 
dicines into two claffes, viz. thofe which a& on the Solids, and ° 
thofe which a& on the Fluids. Some have added a third clafs, viz, 
thofe which act on both folids and fluids, This I have not done, 
becaufe it often happens that thefe aétions are only fecondary, 
proceeding from their aéction on the folids or fluids. There are, 
no doubt, medicines which act on both ‘folids and fluids at the 
fame time, as falts; but as no medicine whatever is perfettly 
fimple in its operation, I chufe to clafs fuch medicines as feent 
complex in their operation, wader that head to which their prine 
cipal aétion belongs.’ he eae , 
The author afterwards accurately explains the general terms 
applied to the different claffes of medicines, together with all 
the fynonimous terms which he has ufed; ahd he makes fe- 
_ yeral judicious remarks upon the errors introduced into phyfic 
and furgery by indefinite expreflions. Among thefe the fols 
lowing are worthy of obfervation. 


* We now proceed to the terms employed in Chirurgical indi- 
cations; and firft, of thofe in cure of tumors. Here the firit in- 
dteation is to difcufs or refolve; hence the terms Difeutientia and 
Refolventia. Although I do not deny the ultimate effect of thele, 
yet the terms are too complex, as comprehending medicines very 
various in their operations, as Emollientia, Antifpafimodica, &c. 
Reprimentia, Repercutientia; Repellentia, are all fuppofed, by. 
many, fynonymous to Aftringentia, but they are too various in 
their operation to come under any one head; for though facch. 
faturni, oak bark, and opium, be all repellents, yet their manner 
of operation is very different. When a tumor can neither be re-— 
pelled nor difcuffed, our next indication is to attempt fuppu- 
ration, which has given rife to the terms Suppurantia and. Matu- 
rantia. Thefe terms are too general, and we ought to confider 
fn what manner they bring about their effects, whether by operat- 
ing on the folids, or increafing the putrefcency of tlie fluids, and 
then give them’ names according to their moft fimple operation. 

* Suppuration being brought on, our next intention. is to pros 
duce, or continue, good pus: Hence the term Digeftiva, which is 
equally complex with the former, and therefore ought to be ftudi- 
ouflly evolved. Digeltion often depends on keeping up a proper 
degree of inflammatory mrotion in the part, and frequently alfo in 
removing fungofities. Detergentia, Abftergentia, Mundificantia, 
Depurantia, are fynonymous terms. Detergentia and Abftergentia 
have been transferred to internal remedies, and applied to fuch as 
‘have the power of wathing off, or deftroying vifcidities adheri 
to the veffels; and carrying them off from the body, and there- 
fore, in this fenfe, if there be any fuch, they are no other than 
Attenuantia. Depurantia have been defined fuch medicines as 
cleanfe the body, by promoting the excretion of the degenerated 
fluids ; therefore, -in this fenfé, they are {ynonymous to aperients 
and attenuants. | 

‘ The ‘next indication commonly laid down by chirutgical . 
writers, in the cafe of ulcers, is to renew the fubftance, and they — 
called medicines for this intention Sarcotica) This indication is 
entirely imaginary, unlefs in fo far as it is applied to medicines 
which remove obftacles to Nature's performing the operation, and 
therefore are nothing but detergents or abitergents. Another in- 
dication laid-down by furgeons, is to agglutinate or confolidates 
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hence Agglutinantia and Confolidamtia, as though thefe medicines 


united the parts to which they are applied. - But this indication is 
equally imaginary with the former, being entirely the work of na- 
ture ; therefore bandages are the only applications which.can afit 
here. Thefe terms, Agglutinantia, &c. have been transferred to 
remedies given internally, and are then caljed Valneraria.. This 
indication is likewife entirely the work of nature, for I know no 
agglutinants, and only two medicines which promote fuppuration, 
mercury and peruvian bark; and if writers on the Materia Me- 
dica'do mean any thing by vulneraries, it is aftringents; but they. 
are unfitly cailed fo, attringents being neVer proper, nor are the 


indeed-ever employed in fuch. cafes, at leaitin this country, an 


if abroad, itis rather in compliance with a rotin prattice,.and to 
amulfe the patient.’ ie 

‘He next enquires what vegetables are. particularly appro- 
priated for food ; remarking, that thofe which are the moft 
mild and agreeable are beft adapted for the nourifhment of the 
human conititution; and that fuch acrid fubftances as we afe 
in diet, are only employed as condimenta. He is of cpinion, 
that it is in the facchavine and oily parts of vegetables that 
their nutritious quality refides. - He diftinguithes vegetable ali- 
ments into three divifions ; the firft comprehends all the dif- 
ferent. kinds of nutriment; the fecond the drings; and the third 
the condimenta. He obferves that the qualities of fruits are, 
acerbity, acidity, fweetnefs, and texture; and. thefe principles 
he applies to the ftone-fruits, to determine their effects in the 
ftomach, We thall prefent our readers wih his obfervations 
on the ule of recent fruits. 7 

« We have already obferved their effeéts when ufed freth. Where- 
ever we employ heat we change their qualities, diflipate their ac- 


tive acid, and difpofe them lefs to ferment. . Thus acerb fruits, 
by the diffipation of their acid by boiling, &c. are rendered more 


‘fo, and confequently not fo liable to a noxious difpofition: hence 


‘univerfally, roafted or boiled fruits are fafer than frefh. We com- 
monly alfo join them with matters which difpofe them le/s to an 
active fermentation. .Thus milk, or, more properly, cream is 
often uled, having that effect from its oily nature. We fhall af- 


‘terwards fee what effect acids have in coagulating the milk; We 
‘alfo now commonly ufe aromatics, as pepper, which, by ftimu- 
‘lating and invigorating thé ftomach, by taking off {pafms, excited 


from gas fylveftre, and by.their antifeptic virtue, enable them to 
re(ift fermentation, and poe their bad effe&ts. Wine is ufed to 
obviate the bad effects of fruit; but this depends on its {piritucus 


‘part, and therefore pure fpirit, were it not otherwile noxious, 


would be moft eligible.” If. wine be uled it fhould be ftrong, and 


‘fuch as has undergone its fermentation, and is ripe and mellow. 


Another method till of ufing them is with fugar. This furely 
renders fruit more nutritive; whether it prevents fermentation 


may be doubted; but, as I have obferved, that {weet fruits are, 
fafelt, fo mult a moderate addition of fugar to acid fruits; in or-— 


der to fupply their want of native fweet, fometimes we ufe oily 


‘matter, as butter in apple pie. This is very proper, though lels 


ufual addition, from its antifermentative quality, But in a weak 
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ftomach, where the inquiline humours are in lefs quantity, and. 
lefs faponaceous, the oil is apt to feparate, and produce ill con~- 
fequences, as beart-burn, &c as we have formerly obferved, . 9.) 
‘It has been a queftion agitated among phyficians, whether 
fruits are fafer before or after meals. The anfwer of this feems to 
depend ona knowledge of the ftomach. | In a weak ftomach prs 4 
are more apt to be noxious when empry, than when diftended. wit 
animal food. Here likewife they cannot be taken in fuch quantity, 
as to hurt. In ftrong ftomachs there is little difference ; there they 
would feem to promote appetite. In weak ftomachs, even when full, 
if taken in too great quantity, they may be very hurtful, by ers 
‘ing the active fermentation of the whole, .The ancients alledged,, 
that the mild fruits fhould be taken before, and the. acerb after. 
meals, as being fitter to brace up the ftomach, and promote di- 
geftion. And, indeed, if taken in moderate quantity, the rule 
may hold true.’ . reg 


As every thing relative to diet is of general concern, it will 
be proper to communicate his obfervations on the ufe of mufh- | 
rooms, and the preparation of chocolate. 


‘ Mufhrooms. | Phyficians have difputed much about the qualities 
of thefe, fome confidering them as a.rich nourifhment and perfeétly 
innocent when properly chofen, others afferting them to be ex- 
tremely deleterious ; moft of the furgi are indeed of a hurtful qua- 
lity, and with refpect to the whole tribe the efculent are very few. 
E‘culent mufhrooms are very nutritive, very readily alcalefcent, 
and more fo without intermediate acefcency than any other ;vege- 
table; therefore a rich nourifhment, and much akin to animal 
food ; on which account they may be indulged in confiderable 
quantity to ftrong perfons. It requires, however, fkill to.diltinguith 
this efculent kind; and very few have ftudied Clufius, or-other. 
authors, who have been at the pains to diftinguith them, efpecially 
thofe, viz. the fervants, who are employed to gather them. Per- 
haps our efculent muthrooms, if old, acquire a dangerous acri- 
mony; wherefore, as expofed to all thefe accidents, I think it may 
be prudent for the moft part to avoid them. In the warmer cli- 
mates, they may be ufed as a light kind of food; but here it is. pre- 
pofterous to ufe them along with animal food, as they do not. cor- 
rect its alkaline tendency. — | y 

‘ Cacao nuts, Thefe contain the largeft proporsies of oil, and 
thence are hardly ufed without preparation, by mixing the ‘oily 
with the farinaceous part, and on the accuracy of this mixture, the 
quantity of ‘their nourithmeht depends, as well as its eafinels of 
digeftion, The chocolate made in Portugal and Spam js hot near 
fo well prepared as the Englith, depending, perbape, on the ma- 
chine employed here, viz. the double cylinder, which feems very 
well calculated for exact triture, If pertectly prepared, no oil 
pears on the folution. London chocolate gives up-no oil like the 
foreign, and it alfo may, in -fome aneafure, depend on the thick- 
nefs of the preparation. The folution requires. more. care thah is 
commonly imagined. - It is proper to break it down, and diflolve 
it thoroughly in cold. water, by milling with the chocolate ftick, 
If ‘heat be applied, it thould be done flowly ; for if fuddenly,, the 
heat will not only coagulate it, but feparate the. oil, and therefore 
much boiling after it is diffolved is hurtful. Chocolate is com- 
monly required by people of as ftomachs, but often rejected for 
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350 Cullen’s Lefures on the Materia Medica. : 
want of proper preparation. When properly prepared it is eafily 
diffolved, and an excellent food where a liquid nutrient vegetable 
one is required, and is lefs flatulent than any of the farinacea.’ 


_ This author is of opinion that drink.is in fome degree op- 
pofed to nourifhment ; and that, ceteris paribus, thofe who ufe 
Jeaft drink are moft nourifhed. For that though drink con- 
tributes to digeftion and fanguification, by diluting the ali- 
ments, yet the more liquid the’ food, it is fooner evacuated, 
and lefs nourifhment is extra@ed, This opinion we-own is in- 
genious, and feems.to be conformable to theory, but foch. an 
effet can take place only where the proportion of drink too 
much exceeds the folid aliment, and likewife contains but little . 
mucilage ; for it is certain, that the richer forts of malt li- 
quors are confiderably nutritive, We-fhall lay before our rea- 
ders the obfervations on animal food. 


¢ We formerly diftinguifhed animal from vegetable food, hy, 
faying, tNat it required no affimilation, but only folution and mix- 
ture. But this is not fo clear as has been commonly imagined. 
What gives rife to this doubt is, that carnivorous animals live or 
that without any vegetable mixture, or even falt, by which they 
are even poifoned, living long without putrid accumulations; 
which, though for a fhort time might produce little inconvenience, 
yet, in the courfe of life, would certainly produce bad confe- 
quences. This accumulation is obviated by particulars in their 
ceconomy, as {hort inteftines; whereas in the phytovorous, long 
jnteftines are given to give rife to putrefcency, Again, the car- 
nivorous animals are expofed to putridity, from their irregularity, 
taking in water in {mall dieathy, &c, They are faid to be of 
quick excretions; but this is contradiéted from their being cae 
pable to bear long abftinence, being glutted to day with a full meal, 
and ftarved perhaps for feveral weeks afier, which would be in 
other animals as the fureft means of pufhing putrefaction to the 
greateft degree. From all this we mult fufpect fomething in car 
niyorous animals to prevent putrefaétion. 

‘ Here let me offer a conjecture, viz. that the food in the fto- 
mach of carnivorous animals fuffers a decompofition in fome de- 
gree, and becomes acid. This appears probable, from the change 
which decoéted ory elixated animal fubftances undergo, thefe broths 
becoming in time acefeent : befides, it has been faid, that an acid 
is always found in the ftomach of thefe animals: if it be really fo, 
it can proceed from no other fource but decompofition. Hu ever, 
in accounting for the effeéts of animal food on the human body, 
we'may negleé this, and confider the difeafes thence arifing to pro- 
ceed from putridity ; forno man, as has been proved from experi- 
ment, can bear animal food alone, without nanfea, for even a few 
days. Putrefcency takes place in the ftomach and inteftines, in 
the firft-producing naufea and thirft, which would oftener occur 
unlefs obviated by the acid of vegetables conjoined with it ; in the 
fecond, violent purging, cholera, and dyfentery, from putrid ex- 
balations. ~ : 

‘ Next, as to the folution of animal food. This, though feem- 
jngly of greater cohefion, is of more eafy folubility than vege- 
tables.” However, Ido not mean by this a quicker buta more en- 
, 4 tire 
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tire folubility ; for very firm animal fubftances are extratted'and dif. 
folved-in the/human body, and the firmeft, as bones, in ftomachs 
fimjlar to.the human, though, atthe fame time, | am .convincedy 
that vegetables, which are not diffo ved at all, have yet their 
juices more quickly extraéted’ than’ animal food, and’ pals fooner 
off. For eafinefs of -folubility does not depend fo much on the 


firmnefs: of: texture, as on the! vifcidity of the juice. Thus the _' 


more young and:fucculent animal food is lefs foluble than'the old, 
veal than heef, lamb than mutton, &c. And Dr, Robinfon ree. 
lates, that a gentleman who uled to take an evening puke>.would 
_ throw up-veal- unchanged, while’ of beef there’ were’ no remains, 
Animal food excites the fever mentioned as confequent‘on digettion 
in a greater degree than vegetable, giving a greater ftimulus to 
the ftomach, and fo to the whole. fyftem; andthe: difference ‘of 
animal foods depends on the putrefcency and vifcidity taken to- 
ether. “Thus young food, being’ more vifcid than old, though 
efs. putrefcent, is lefs foluble. Animal food: differs alfo’ as.to its! 
perfpirability, or paffing off the laft concoction. Sahétorius 
found mutton the moft perfpirable, and Keil and be call oytters 
leaft fo, fo animal foods differ-in their perfpirability, according 
as -- their nature they approach neaer or recede farther from. 
thefe.” ' ' - : 
Our author. then enters on. a comparifon. between’ animal 
and vegetable food, fhewing their ditference in folution and? 
Mixture, alfo in their effeds in’ the ftomach, the inteftines, on: 
ftool, in the blood-veffels, and Jaftty, the difference of the 
perfpirability of thefe two claffes of aliment,' Inregard.to the 
queftion, whether man was defigned for animal or vegetable 
food|. lie very juftly efpoufes the opinion that nature intended’ 
‘us for a mixed aliment; which fe fupports by the conimon 
arguments, that mait has dentes incifivi F canini, as the. carni- 
vorous animals, and a double tow of grinders, like the gras 
nivorons: that his: ftomach'refembles that of the former fpe-' 
cies, and his inteftines differ equally from both; being not fo: 
long. as thofe of the phytovorous, nor fo fhort: as thofe of, 





ih 


the carnivorous animals. In confirmation of this opinion, he | 
ajledges, that there are no people to be found who live en . 


tirely on a vegetable diet ; that what has been faid‘of the Lap 
landers living wholly on animal food, is pofitively contradiéted: 
by Linnzus; and that the Pythagoreans. who prohibited the 
ufe of fuch aliments by’ the principles of their retigion, yet in 
dulge themfclves in milk,’ aliquid which is prepared in ani- 
mal bodies. He likewife maintains the propriety of a’ mixture 
of animal and vegetable food, from obferving, that thofe who 
are refirified to the latter, are generally weak and fickly. 


In confidering in what proportion animal and vegetable food — 


ought to be mixed, he admits that animal food gives more 
ftrength to.the conftitution, but is of opinion, that it. loads 
the body, and hence that. it is only proper for thofe who take 
much bodily exercife, and is unfuitable for. the. ftudious, for 
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whom it is fafer to exceed on the fide of vegetable food, It 
is pity that in treating this fubje&, the “author all: along con- 
fiders the effects of each of thefe kinds of food when an ex- 
ceffive quantity of either has been received. Too great a quan- 
tity of any fort is undoubtedly pernicious, and it would be 
more ufeful to have fixed the healthy proportion of a moderate 
meal, Experience will not allow us to admit his opinion, that 
animal food is more fuitable to the a&tive than the ftudious ;. 
for it is certainly more eafy of. digeftion than a vegetable diet, 
and wherever it is found lefs benefical in people of the latter 
clafs, we fhould be inclined to account for it rather upon the 
principle of idiofyncrafy, than a general aptitude and relation 
to the manner of life. We fhall prefent our readers with the 
fubfequent part of this fubjeé, as being of extenfive utility, 


‘ Animal food, although it gives ftrength, is yet of many ha- 
zards to the fyftem, as it produces plethora and all its confe- 
quences. Asa ftimulus to the ftomach and to the whole fyftem, 
it excites fever, urges the circulation, and promotes perfpiration. 
The fyftem, however, by the repetition of thefe ftimyli, is foon 
worn out; and a man who has ‘early ufed the athletic diet, is ei- 
ther early carried off by inflammatory difeafes, or, if he takes ex< 
ercife fufficient to render that diet falutary, fuch an accumulation 
is made of putrefcent fluids, as in his after life lays a foundation 
of the moft inveterate chronic diftempers. Therefore it is to be 

ueftioned, whether we fhould defire this high degree of bodily 
flrength, with all the inconyeniencies and dangers. Plain it is, 
that thofe who are chiefly employed. in mental relearches, and not 
expofed to too much bodily labour, fhould avoid an excefs of ani-, 
mal food. There is a difeafe which feems to require. animal food, 
viz. the hyfteric or hypochondriac, which to me feems to be very 
much a-kin to the gout, affecting the alimentary canal All peo- 

e affected with this difeafe are much difpofed to aeefcency, and 

have feen it go fo far, that no other vegetable but bread could 
be taken in, without occafioning the worft confequences. Here. 
then we are obliged to prefcribe an animal diet, even to thofe of 
very weak organs, for it generally obviates the fymptoms, How- 
ever, I have known feveral initances of {curvy in excefs produced. 
by a long continned ufe of this-diet, which it is always unlucky to 


be obliged to prefcribe; and when itis abfolutely neceffary to pre- 


fcribe, it fhould be joined with as much of the vegetable as pof- 
fible, and when a cure is performed, we fhould gradually recur to 
that again. If this luxurious age could be perfuaded, this dif 
eafe might be removed with. much lefs danger, by exercife, freth: 
air, and avoiding warm chambers, venery, and late hours. | 

¢ Next, let us confider the vegetable diet. ‘The chief inconve- 
niency of this is difficulty of affimilation, which, however, in the 
vigorous and exercifed, will not be liable to occur. In warm cli- 
mates the affimilation cf vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that 
there it may be more ufed, and, when joined to exercife gives a, 
pretty tolerable degree of ftrength and vigour; and though the 
general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving ftrength, yet 
there dre many inftunces of their being remarkably produced from 
vegetable. Vegetable diet has this advantage, that it whets the 
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appetite, and. that-we can hardly firffer from a full,meal of it, E 


Befides the diforders it is liable to produce in the primavix, and 
falling thort to give ftrength, I do not know any-bad confequences 
it can produce in the blood veflels, for #here there is no inftance 


where its peculiar acrimony was ever carried there, and it is cer- | 


tainly lefs putrifiable than animal food; nor withont the utmof 
indolence, and a fharp appetite, does it give generally plethora, 
or any of its confequences; fo that we cannot here but conclude, 
that a large proportion of vegetable food is ufeful for the generality 
of mankind. ‘ae 

¢ There is no érror in this country more dangerous, or more- 
common, than the negleé& of bread ; for it is the fafelt of vegetable 
aliment, and the beft correétor of animal food; and, by a large 
proportion of this alone, have I obviated its bad.confequences, 
when ufed in.a hypochondriac flate, The French apparently pave 
as much animal food on their tables as the Britons, and yet, by a 
greater ufe of bread, and the dried acid fruits, its’bad effeéts are 


prevented ; and therefore bread fhould be particularly ufed by the — 


Englith, as they are fo voracious of animal food, Vegetable food 
is not only neceflary to fecure health, but long life; and, as we have 
faid, in infancy and youth we fhould be confined to it moitly ; in 
manhood, and decay of life, ufe animal; and, near the end, ve- 
getable again. es baw: Py 

‘ There is another queftion much agitated; viz. What are the 
effe&ts of variety in food? Is it neceflary and allowable, or univer- 
fally hurtful? Variety of a certain kind feems to me neceflary, as. 
vegetable and animal foods have their mutual advantages, tending. 
to correét each other. Another variety, which ‘is very proper, is 
that of liquid and folid food, which thould .be fo managed as to 
temper each other ; and I formerly obferved, that liquid food, efpe- 
cially of the vegetable kind, is too ready to pafs off before it is 
perly affimilated, while folid food makes a long ftay. But this does 
not properly belong to the queftion, whether variety of the fame 


kind is neceflary or proper,’ as in, animal foods, beef, fih, fowl), - 


&c. I indeed have never perceived any inconvenience arifing fron 
this mixture, or-difficulty of affimilation, provided a moderate 
quantity be taken; when any inconvenience does arife, it pro. 
bably proceeds from this, that one of the particular fubitances in 
the mixture, when taken by itfelf, would produce the fame ef- 
fe&t ; and, indeed, it appears to me, that this effect is not height. 
ened by the mixture, but probably obyiated by it.- There are few 


exceptions to this, ‘if any, e&g. taking a large proportion of 


acefcent fubflances with milk, The coldnefs, &c. acidity, flatu-, 
lency, &c. may appear, and it is.poffible that the coagulum, from, 
the acefcency of the vegetables, being fomewhat ftronger induced, 
may give occafion to too long retention in the ftomach, and to aci- 
dity in too great. degree. Again, themixture of fifh and milk often 
occafions inconveniencies. The theory of this is difficult, though, 
from univerfal confent, it muft certainly be juft.. Can we fuppofe 
that fith gives occafion to fuch a coagulum as rennet? If it does fo, 
it may produce the fore-mentioned bad effects, Befides, fith ap- 
proach fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little ftimulus, and are 
accu of the fame bad effects as thefe, viz. bringing on the cold 
t of fever. ‘ 

‘ Thus much may be faid for variety: but it alfo has its difad- 
vantages, provoking to gluttony; this, and the art of cookery, 
making men take in more than they’properly can digeft; and hence,. 
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ity of diet ; for, in fpite of rules, man’s eating will only be 
meafured’ by his appetite, and fatiety is fooner produced by one 
than by many fubftances. But this is fo far from being an-argu- 
ment againft variety, that it is one for it, as the only way of. - 
ing a full meal of animal food, and its bad effeéts, is by prefenti 
ape of vegetables. Another means of preventing. the b 
eéts of animal food, is to take a large proportion of liquid: and 
jt is on that account the bad-effeéts of animal food are not. fo much 
felt here, on account of our drinking much with it, and ufin 
broths, which are at once excellent correctors of animal food, an 


preventors of gluttony.’ 


. "The author treats of the qualities of the different kinds of 
animal food, which he fpecifies in an accurate manner, and 
proceeds to the virtues of medicines. Thefe, he obferves, are 
to be. inveltigated by an attention to the finell, tafte, colour, 
and chemical. qualities of the various fubftances. He mentions 
firft the adfringentia, and fhews both in what difeafes they are 
indicated, and in what they are contra-indicated, It would be 
unneceffary to proceed any farther in the analyfis of the Ma- 
teria Medica; for it is fufficient: to obferve, that it contains a 
complete fyftem of all the articles made ufe of in medicine,’ 
and that the author neither explodes any of their reputed qua- 
lities, nor recommends a medicine as poffefling virtues not, 
formerly afcertained, without confirming his opinion by ob- 
fervations which it would be injurious not to admit upon his 
authority. From this part of the work we fhall fele& only, 
his remarks on coffee and tea, 


. © How far thefe are properly inferted:here, I thall not determine+ 
I fet them down, in order to give a fufpicion of their deleterious 
qualities. Much difpute has arifen about their virtues. One 
would imagine frequent experience would long ago have de- 
cided fuch difpute. Pérhaps it is that frequent and univerfal ufe, 
wivich gives occafion to it. Whenever a medicine comes to be -in 
uaiverial ufe, many of the operations of nature are afcribed to it; 
as no perfon is in perfect -health, its effects will-be varied in pro- 

rtion as thofe who ufe it recede from the ftandard. He who ¢trs 
on the fide of rigidity, will find relief from warm water; he who 
errs on the fide of laxity, has his laxity increafed by it. If fuch a 
medicine, as thofe we talk of are, a on the neryous fyftem, its 
effects will be deftroyed by habit; as rendered palatable, no good! 
accotint can be had of its effeéts; if good, titey are magnified; iP 
bad, they are-concealed ; nay, we are apt not only to deceive others, 
but ourfelves, and to fancy thofe qualities we wifh to exift. Alf 
thefe circumftances take place with regard to coffee and tea, 
Their effeéts are, in my opinion, very much mixed, depending on’ 
the warm water. All this has fo much weight with me, that I can- 
not fpeak pofitively on this head, The affiting digeftion, relieving 
the ftomach from a load of alimenf, from. crudities,: and frony 
head-achs, arifing from them, promoting the fécretion of the 
urine, and perhaps of perfpiration, may ail fairly be attributed to 


the warm water. The fame, alfo, will have the effect of keeping: 
rom 


Beni’ ofits phyficians have univerfally almoft pr ey 
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from fleep. ~“Thefe are the chief of the ‘virtues aferibed to tea 
and coffee. The weakening the tone of the ftomach by frequeat 
ufe, weakening the fyftem in confequence, indusing tremors and 
fpafmodie affections, are the effeéts of the tea itfelf, though in 
‘ome meafure alfo of the warm water. Thisa to tea sel. 
I havea ftomach very fenfible, which I have found to be hurt by 
tea, which I attributed to the warm water, but having ufed fome 
indigenous plants: with the fame heat of water, ,I found no, harm 
enfue, and this I have repeated above fifty times. . F continue now 
to ufe tea, but-without the fame effeét as before from habit, an 
alfo from my advance in life. Many others, I know, who have 
had the fame experience. The fame effeéts are not fo remarkable 
in coffee ; but ftill experience thews them to be of the fame na 
ture. From the ufe of it F have Aang am arthritic affection of 
my ftomach but no tremor. Farther, 1 can fupport what I hay 
faid on tea, from botanical analogy, for it belongs to an order 
plants of the narcotic kind, viz. the Coadunatz. Thefe narcotic 
effects are fo remarkable, that the people of Af do not ufeit till it 
is ayear old. As we have it, it is always of that age, and has its 
acrimony in fome-meafure diffipated: but as it bas am emetic qua- 
lity, it thews that it is not all gone. 

‘ Afterall, I think we may conclude, that coffee and tea, how- 
ever their effects be varied by habit, or particular conftitutions, are 
here properly placed as fedatives, as weakening the tone of the 
fyftem, and diminifhing the force of the nervous power.” , 


Notwithftanding the manner in which this work is’ pub- 
lithed, we can entertain no fufpicion of any fallacy in the 
name to which it is afcribed. It comtains intrinfic proof that 
the author isa man of genius and entenfive knowledge in phy- 
fic, It might, however, no doubt, be rendered: more accus 
rate, and in fome parts more unexceptionable, by undergoing 
his deliberate perufal, though in the mean time this edition 
may be ¢onfidered as a very ufeful performance to the ftudents 
of phyfic. , 


JI. Travels through Holland, Flanders, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Lapland, Ruffia, rhe Ukraine, end Poland, in she 
Years 1768, 1769, and 1770. By Jofeph Marthall, Ey, 
Three Vols, 8vo. 153. Boards, Almon. Concluded. | 


ie May 1769, Mr. Marfhall returned from England. to Co- 

penhagen, and proceding thence. to Sweden, paffed Elf- 
neur. The-gunsat the caftle of Cronenburgh do not, he fays, 
command the road, as is commonly fuppofed, many fhips hav- 
ing bid defiance to the guns, and pafied it toll-free. 

At Upfal our traveller had the pleafure of vifiting the fa- 
mous Sir Charles Linnzus, the head of the univerfity there, 
from whom he learnt the progrefs that the Swedes had made 
in agriculture, who not many years fince produced no wheat, 


yet 
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yet now produce a fufficient quantity for their own confump= 
tion, in promoting which improvement, Sir Charles had a 
confiderable thare. This gentleman alfo acquainted him with 
fome particulars relative to the large Swedith turnip; a plane 
which came to Sweden from Lapland, and which is fo exceed- 
ingly hardy, as to remain unhurt by the tharpeft feverity of 
winter. * 1 have myfelf,’ faid Sir Charles,’ * known the foil 
of a field of them frozen a yard deep, and yet the crop 
not fuffer the leaft damage.’—The cattle are remarkably fond 
of them, and thrive better on them than any other winter- 

ant which the Swedith farmers are acquainted with. It is 
farther fo hardy, refpecting cultivation, that even in the moun- 
tains of Dalecarlia the plants weigh feveral pounds, and fome 


fingle plants arife to twelve pounds. An acre of thefe turnips - 


are fufficient to maintain three head of cattle through the 
winter. | . 
The woollen manufaéture begins to make fome progrefs in 
this country, the Swedes, by means of Polifh wool mixed 
with their own, making tolerable cloths, a part of which they 
have for fome years exported to Poland ; fo far have they fuc- 
ceeded in this branch of trade. be 
It muft have afforded our author much pleafure to trave 
from Stockholm to Hedemora, about 150 miles, amongft 
a people who feem to have few of the artificial wants of ‘life. 
The inhabitants of that part of the country are all farmers; 


and moft of them own the lands they cultivate, Their houfes 


are built of wood, and covered with fhingles, the materials 
being very plentiful. They manufaéture their own furniture, 
which confifts chiefly of what they make of their native 
pines. All of them handle the faw and the axe, and their 
ehairs, tables, beds, &c. are very decently cut and put toge- 
ther. Each has his farm laid out in regular inclofures round 
his houfe, which the women cultivate, while the men are em- 
ployed in cutting timber in the forefts. This too is the cafe 
in Dalecarlia, where amongft the mountains are vaft tracks of 
land uncultivated ; the peafants being fo bred fo chopping, 
cutting, and fawing of trees, that they never think.of hufban- 
dry, but leave the management of their farms to their wives 


and daughters. . 
Thefe people are fo honeft, fimple and hofpitable, that 


thofe who would take advantage of this good difpofition might- 


travel through Dalecarlia without {pending any thing befides 
good words; and although Mr. Marthall frequently forced more 
money upon them than they were willing to take, his ex- 


pences were low beyond conception, ; 
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We cannot quit our author’s account of Dalecarlia without 
tranfcribing his — of a country of > ene we envy 
him the profpeé. 

‘ The country as I advanced grew ‘anaill  dtnentie'y 
the view, as far as the eye can command from the tops of the 
mountains, is one vaft range of! mountain beyond mountain; 
till you fee the ridge that parts Sweden from Norway rifing 
far above the common clouds, the whole profpec is'a thick 
woodland, and in many places very confiderable lakes of fome 
miles long and broad break upon the eye. Nothing can be 
more awful, or more fublime, than thefe wonderful fcenes. 
The fituation of the viliage of Lyma is greatly uncommon ; 
it lies within the bend of a river, which is in’ faét’a continual 
water-fall, pouring Over one ridge of rocks, the moment it 
has paffed another, and making fuch a continual roar ‘as -al= 
moft to ftun the whole village ; immediately behind ‘it’ rifes’a 
ridge of mountains, whofe tops are in cloudy weather far above 
the clouds, but unfortunately for me the weather has been 
uniformly clear, The appearance of thefe dreadfal ’ heights, 
with the torrent pouring down at their feet, is magnificent in 
the higheft degree. I have viewed mountains, rocks, ‘water=’ 
falls, and lakes in the north of England, and yet more in 
Scotiand, but they are pigmies compared with thefe.’ 

Our traveller was much furprifed to find crops of wheat, — 
barley, oats, peas, beans, buck-wheat, carrots, turneps, clo- 
ver, trefoile, &c. in the northern parts of Sweden, as vigour- 
ous as, and fome fuperior to, thofe he ‘had feen in’ England, 
and mentioned his furprife’ to M. de Verfpot, a gentleman, 
who, after having attended the government of Sweden as a 
fenator for twenty years, had retired to his eftate, determining 
to make a country life, which was before only a ceflation from 
bufinefs, the only bufinefs of his life; ¢ I do not wonder,’ 
faid this gentleman, ‘ at your opinion, I have heard it from 
feveral, and read much the fame ideas in’ many books; no- 
thing fo common, as in the defcription of countries, to read 
of the climate being fo’ fever¢, that the inhabitants: muft live 
on fifhing and hunting, or [that it] produces ‘only a few oats, 
Twenty books in my library tell me that wheat will not fuc- 
ceed higher in Sweden than the 6oth degree of latirade; I 
am convinced that the bounty of Providence is fuch, that all 
kinds of corn, pulfe, and roots, which are now on my farm, 
will grow every where; the great thing is to confult the na- 
ture of the climate in the mode of calture.’ | 

When we confider the hofpitality of moft of the ancient, 
and fome of the modern, nations, we are apt to conclade that 
_ their difference of ‘duicenelans in point of riches, or, which 
is 
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is the fame thing, their negle& of fuperfluous wants, has én- 
abled them to pradtice it: but that cuftom, and a benevolent’ 
temper, are to be looked on as the caufes, rather than any 
thing elle, appears from the different treatment Mr. Mar- 
fhall met with in the north of Sweden. Near Ulna, in Weft- 
Bothnia, he lodged at the honfe .of a peafant ; this man re- 
fufed the money which Mr. Marfhall offered ; telling him, 
that when he travelled through his country, he dared to 
fay Mr. Marfhall would not refufe him a night’s lodging and 


.fome viduals 5 and this behaviour, we have feen, was not pe- 


-_ 





culiar.to this man only ; but how different was the treatment 
Mr. Marfhal! experienced the very firft night after he left Una, 
on his journey towards Scornfay! He could perfuade none of 
the peafants to let him into their cottages ; they were fure he 
was a {py from the Mufcovites ; he went from cottage to cots 
tage, but fill in vain; at laft, being benighted, and arriving 
at a cottage in a lonely fpot, he endeavoured in vain to gain 
admittance, although he offered to pay for victuals and drink : 
rather, therefore, than remain on horfeback all night, he 
took out his piftols; and entering by force, that up the pea- 
fant, the women, and children, in a room by theméelves, 
with. their hands tied behind them ; and fet his poftillion arm’d, 
as a guard. at the door; then paffed the night undifturbed, 
and in the morning left his prifoners bound till fome neighbour 
fhould accidentally come to their relief. | 

We cannot commend this latter part of the tranfaGion,. be- 
caufe if the cottage was in a lonely place, it might be fome 


- time before the family were releafed from confinement. 
Among the higher ranks of people in Sweden, there is, our — 


author tells us, a great deal of learning ; and that the living 
and dead languages are very commonly taught there, but in 
the politer arts they are very deficient, and you look in vain 
for a painter, a poet, a ftatuary, and a mufician. 

There- is no fuch thing, he fays, ‘as poor-rates raifed in 
this kingdom, and yet the peafants are tighter dreffed than 


. thofe in England, their cottages ‘are better, and their poverty 


in general is much lefs apparent; but this, he fays, is owing 
to every peafant’s having at leaft twenty or thirty acres of 
land, and fevéral herds. of cattle on the waftes, all which the 
women manage, and the men can ftill let themfelves as la- 
bourers. In thefe refpeéts certainly they have an advantage 


-overthe Englifh, and it is much to the. credit of a government, 


that the pooreit of its fubjeé&ts can fo well maintain themfelves, 
that no public provifion is neceflary to be made for them. 
From Sweden Mr. Marfhall proceeded to Ruflia. The 
court at Peterfburg, is, he fays, extremely luxurious, a cir- 
cumftance 
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cumftance which is produdive of much ‘injury to the: lower 
ranks of the nation, 

From Petertburg to Mafcow he travelled in the dene of 

a general officer in the king of England's fervice, and was 
mena by his own fervant, his‘German poftilion, his Swede 
who underftood the Ruffian language, and two foot soldiers, 
all of them well armed. The refpe@ paid to the military: ia 
this country points out pretty plainly the fpirit of the govern- 
ment; as did alfo the behaviour of his two foldiers, whom 
he could with much difficulty perfuade to behave with any. de- 
cency to the peafants, they being always seady to.give them a — 
blow, when gentle words might have proved,as effectual. 

The farmers here are in a fituation fcarcely better than. the 
peafants, and whatever they get the neareft nobleman is, ng 
tq fleece them of. , 

In our anthor’s travels through the Ukraine, which- lies be- 
tween 47 and 52 degnees of latitude, he found thet.the hemp 
and flax which we import grows there, although we have 4 
from Peterfburg, in lat. 60. And. therefore; perhaps, -the 

-notion that they will grow in very cold climates.is;falfe; cou- 

fequently in New-England, and Nova Scotia, where the | 
grawth of hemp has been attempted, the feverity of the cli- 
mate may have been the caufe of its not fucceeding.. ) 

After Mr..Marthal returned to Peterfburg, he made an exe 
curfion to Archangel in the middle of the winter, a journey” 
of about 300 miles, which took up only five: days.. The 
ground was then covered feveral feet deep with frozen fnow, 
out of which the vaft forefts sifing in fome.places, and thofe 
covered with it in others, . exhibited {cenes exceedingly inagni- 
ficent. From hence, crofling the White Sea on the ice; and 
pafling through. Mulcovitt-Lapland, he returned. to Peterf- 
burg. 

Our author’s journey through Poland affords very little wor- 
thy of notice, except the very miferable condition to which 
that country is at prefent reduced. ‘ Jmagination,’ fays he, 
< cannot paint any feene more dreadful ¢ thofe landlords only 
are tolerably off, who fled to Germany at the beginning of the 
troubles, and live. in expedtation of peace,, when they m 
return to their eftates ;, the property-of them is, left, and-will 
on a pacification enable them to recover themfelves. But 
others, who, in their defence,» or to fave their, buildings from | 
fire, bought off their enemies, met. their fate at Jatt, and 
cannot return without the load of debts; fo..that, new build- 
ings and fettlements will be-impradticable, to. them. I, was 
aflured that there are fome. hundreds of anal the king- 
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dont at pre‘ent without any owners ezifting ; fo many whole 
families having been deftroyed.’ __- ) | 
Such are the horrible effe&is of civil war, and efpecially of 
that, which, like the war in Poland, is entered into on account 
of religion. 
-' We fhall not detain our readers long with Mr. Marthall’s 
account of Germany ; and fhall only remark, that in Bohemia 
every nobleman ftill continues to be abfolute monarch upon 
his eftate, wih power over every thing but life and death, and 
the royal revenue officers. Scarcely aly one of them has lefs.than 
two or three hundred fervants about him, when at his’ caftle, 
which is always moated round, and extremely fpacious. The 
peafants that inhabit fome of the mountains will not fubmit to 
the oppreffions under which their brethren of the plains groan 
they have often been in rebellion againft their lords, but are. 
_ now treated better; and their houfes and little farms have a 
much beeter appearance than thofe of their neighbours below 
them. | | 
_On the whole, we have met with much entertainment in thé. 
‘perufal of thefe volumes; the author feems to be a man of ve- 
racity; but we cannot help remarking, that he is often 
negligent in his language, feveral inftances of which the rea- 
der will have obferved in the paflages we have quoted. ; 





Ill. An Effay on National Pride. Tranflated from the German of 
Mr. Zimmermann. t2m0. 33. Wilkie. 


R. Zimmermann isa native of Switzerland, but writes’ - 
like a citizen of the world. His performance has been 
received in Germany with fo much approbation, that four 
large impreffions have been fold: the laft of which is im- 
proved with feveral confiderable additions. It has been tranf- 
lated into fome of the-chief European languages. And the 
French, who are not eafily pleafed in works of this kind, have 

honoured it with the higheft encominms. ve 

The fubjeé is of a delicate nature ;,and requires an exterr- 
five knowledge of the world, a freedom from national preju- 

dices, and, above-all, a ftri& attent'on to truth and equiry. | 
To attack men in the tendereft part, to expofe the foibles 
and follies of the moft confiderable nations ; to lay before the 
reader a feries of obfervations on the morals and cuftoms of 

men ; to draw afide the veil of prejudice, without: giving of- 
fence ; to keep at an equal diftance from petulant fatireon one — 
hand, and fervile adulation on the other, is a very difficult 
tafk ; yet this writer, as far-as we-are able to judge, has ag» 


“quitted himfelf with great propriety.s His performance _ 
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the ftamp/of truth and freedom, and abouads.with judicious 
refletions, and mafterly firokes of well.direGted fatize...c The 
author does not appear to,-be .atpated by apy. contacted. or 
illiberal motives, by épleen, or. maifanthropy:,.. Theresis.anaig. 
of pleafantry and benevolence in his.de(criptions.. ‘Though he 
Jaughs at the follies of different nations and communities, os 
generally pays a proper jwibate of refped toa theig.virtues, . 

* Every country affards eminent charaéters.of all. kinds, ‘oad 
one feope.of this very. work is ta, fupport the well-grounded 
claims of ali nations, to fome: degree of efieem. againit. the 
felfith exclufion paffed on them by. the ignosange.and canceit 
of others. . I love pesfens of merit, whatever. be their nation 
or their aeligion, and pride myfelf in the friendship ef fuchs 
but this does not hinder, me from, cenfurings a6 ridiculous, 
what is really fo, among. the generality of. that nation’; as, 
for inftance, of the Spaniards, It would likewife, by.no means, 
be forming a commendable idea of my real way of thinking, 
and even of the tenor of, wy whole life, to,fuppole that Ihave 
an averfion to the Englifh, whom |in_reality.,hold. to be the 
worthieft nation under the fan;.apd yet J thail bring a Jong 
bill againft them. _ Anaidft all my cenfuses,, L-heariily love the 
French, and for many have an. unreferved eftcam,, The wit 
of the Italians, and the yiyacity of their paffjons, are likewife 
a fand.of infinite entertainment to me: Ya.none pf ov mer 
tions do I fpare.’ 

Mr. Zimmermann, after fame obfervations on pride or vanity 
in general, proceeds to thew, how national. pride arifes from 
imaginary, as well-as real advantages 5 from:)a, boafted anti- 
quity and nobility ; from a: fuppofed orthodoxy, in. seligion.s 
trom a fancied fuperiority in_ wifdom,. valour,..pomer,| or freer 
dom ; from a want of knowledge in foreign. affairs, or a ge- 
neral.ignorance ; from. fame acquired in former.ages.s, from 
improvements in arts and {cienges 5 from, particular forms. s 
government, éec. J rharlyad 

Speaking of the vanity-of whole pations,, he SYS. <n. 

¢ The modern Italians have the confidence to place them, 
felves on a level with the ancient Romans, not recolleGing that 
the nation which anciently reduced all others. under its. 
is now feen tobe the fave of all others, and, that) the) grafs. 
grows in the ftreets of cities, not long fince eminent for power 
and opalence. Many: {mali towns in the Campania of Rome 
were the mative places:ef Roman. emperors, andan thet ac, 
count, forfooth, the medefn inhabitants of shofe petty placess 
talk of thofe emperors as theit towaimenyand.relations, and 
in every town or villege the emperor who was born theres,is - 
reputed. the greateft prince that biftory ane mention of. 
Vou. XXXII. May, 1772. Bb ¢ The 
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‘The fenator of Rome, who 'triés without appeal, the petty 
canfes and wranglings among the commonalty, now conftirutes 
that tribunal, to which, in modern’ Rome, ‘the majefty of the 
ancient fenate-‘and Roman people is*dwindled., He has for 
affeffors, four confervators, who are chofen four times a year, 
The confervators, like the fenator himfelf, are nominated by 
the pope, under whom the Roman people are not allowed that 
fmall remnant of ‘liberty of chufing their own magiltrates, 
which many towns in monarchies enjoy ;: yet this fenator and 
his confervators imagine themfelves invefted with all the rights, 
privileges, and dignities of the ancient fenate, and that a. 
greater glory there cannot be, than for the pope to -fee at his 
feet that aflembly which has fen fo many monarchs in ‘the 
like humiliating pofture before them. 

‘' The Traftaverini, i. €. the wretched militia of the Traf. 
tavera ward, in modern Rome, abfolutely hold themfelves ge- 
fiuine defcendants from the ancient Trojans, looking on the 


inhabitants of the other parts of Rome only as a.mob; and - 


thefe, amidft indigence, and floth, and poltroonery, which is 
fuch, that the execution of a malefaGor almoit frightens them 
into fits, confider themfelves as citizens of ancient Rome. 

* All the Romans, with fcaree a‘ rag.on their backs, are 
ftrangely puffed up with this imaginary lineage, that exceflive 
pride, and the moft beggarly: poverty are often feen together. 
A baker woman’s fon in Traftavera-ward, having been. killed 
in an infurre&tion on account of the dearnefs of: corn, the 
‘pope, apprehending fome ill confequences from this unlucky 
accident, immediately deputed a cardinal, with two,.nobles, 10 
quiet the mother, and afk her what fatisfation the required, 
to which the Roman matron replied, ‘* I don’t fell my blood.” 

* At theapproach of a’ public feftival at Rome, a family thall 
half ftarve themfelves, that they may have wherewith toride 
‘about in a-coach ;. and fuch families, which even fuch an.ex- 
pedient would not enable to hire a coach, have another re- 
fource: thé mother pranks up the daughter as fine as ber 
pocket will reach, fhe walking by her fide as chambermaid, 
whilft ‘the father, in proper habilimenis, peslenaigs o 
lackey. 
© Well-bred people, among the Englith, make no difficulty 
of owning, that a contempt for all other nations: under. the 
fun, is as it were hereditary in that country ; whenever one of 
thofe iflanders is engaged in a quarrel-with a foreigner, he. is 
fure to let fly a volicy of opprobrioits epithets againft his ad- 
verfary’s country: You are a French. braggadocio, an Italian 
monkey, a Dutch ox, a German hog, are but flight {pecimens 


of Engtth contumely. ‘The bare —— French carries fo much 
; indig- 
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mdignity with it, that. they would not think’ the foreigner fuf- 
ficiently vilified by calling him only dog, therefore’ is: French 
added to it by way of amplification. This national ‘prejudice 
{pares not even their fellow fubjeéts, the two nations who’ live 
under the fame lawsas they themfelves, and ate fighting for 
one common caufe. » Nothing is “more frequent’in England, ‘ 
that is among the. commonalty, than;>*+ You beggarly Scot 
You blood thirfty Irifh bog-trotter.”' In’ a word, am Englifh- 
man, after guttling on pudding and. beef, welt diluted with 
ftrong beer, talks away, of all other nations, as" if ‘they = 
not the fame creator. 

‘ What is not lefs ridiculous, an Englifheian, forfdcth, as: 
a Briton; cannot fail of being a connoiffeur ‘in 'virtd, or the 
fine arts; yet do thefe gentry continue laying out'as much mo- 
ney as ever, notwithftanding a prohibition, and ftriétly at- 
tended to, that no painting or ftatue,; by a great maftér, fhould 
be fold or carried out of Rome without the pope’s formal li- 
cence ; that is, thofe dupes to the Ciceros continue fquander- 
‘ing away in rubbifh the fum allowed chews for purchafing goad 

ieces. ' 

“gd Bat what is to be thought of a current. comparifon,’ which 


.thefe intelligent perfons make between them and other’ na- 


tions, ‘* The French, fay they, are pelite, witty, ‘artfal, 
and vain; withal, a parcel of half-ftarved’ flaves, ‘their time, 
purfe, and perfon abfolutely at the Grand Monarque’s ‘com- 
mand. As for the Italians, they have neither morals, nor free- 
dom, nor reiigion. The Spaniard, -indeed, is brave, devout, 
and of nice honour, but poor and opprefiled ; and, with all his 
boafting of the fun never rifing and fetting but in the Spanifii 
dominions, he has not a word to fay as to: freedom, fcience, | 
arts, manufaétures, atchievements, and trade.'= The Portu- 
guefe again are likewife flaves, and fo ignorant ‘and fuperfti- 
tious, that it would be a pity they were otherwife, The Ger- ‘ 
mans, if not at war, are repairing the damages *brought’ on 
them by wars. The Dutch are flow and heavy, have’ no’ fio- 
tion of any good but money ; gain is their main: fpring ahd 
ultimate end.” Such is the point of view in’which an’ 
lithman looks on all Europeans: all nations in the univerfe 
are indeed found light, extremely ‘light, «when an homefpun 
Englifhman weighs them againft his countrymen, This * con- 
temptuous partiality too plainly thews itfelf in his coldnefs and 
indifferénce at his firft acquaintance with a foreigner. = © 

‘ The French, in their own account, are the only thinking ~ 


_ beings in the world. They: converfe with -foreigners no far- 


ther-than is ufual with. inferiour and fhallow: creaturesy:and 


_ who.owe all their importance» to fach — get=in 


Bba:2 ; ne- 
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pothing are they more offenfive than that farcical compaffion 
and equity of fome,}among them, who deign to allow other 
nations a pittance of ‘virtue and genius, ‘but in fuch a manner 
that, it is plain, this favourable opinion is not. due to the mes 
git of thofe nations, but flows fromthe indulgent courtefy-of 
French politenefs, Let them, if they can, deny their cons 
~ tempt, as barbarians, of all nations who are either inferior in 
power, er of lefs fkill and tafte in the frivolous arts. They 
daily betray in their converfation, thew geitures, and even their 
‘books, a conceit that neither courage; beauty, nor wit, nos 
thing amiable or great, is to be met with out of their country; 
. § The French- think them (elves intided -to prefcribe laws to 

the whole univerfe, becaufe all Europe takes its cue from their 
-milleners, taylors, perriwig~makers, and cooks. ‘There is 
_not.a candid Frenchman whe will deny but that his nation 
‘accounts itfelf the - principal, the «moft accomplithed ‘in the 
world. ‘How does Mr. Lefranc ftorm and: vapour-in a dif- 
courfe addrefled to the king, :atsthe prefumptuous Britons, in 


pretending to any: equality or refemblance tothe French; when — 


Patin had pronounced the Britons to: be among other nationg, 
like welves among the beafts, | Is it hot common ‘among’ the 
French,, to-ftile aheir fovereign, the firft monarch in the world, 
tor—the Grand Monarch? Though they account theméelves 
the fit born fons'of nature, fomerare fo condefeending asi to 
“Jook on theis neighbours as their younger brothers, and allow 
them to be laberious; aud judicious colleétors, ahd men of 
thought, even not without “fome good thinkers. But why is 
- Newton, after all his valuable difcoveries, made) light: of in 
_ Franee, ‘becaufe he) has not difcovered:every thing ? Why jis 
Raphael looked on as: low and timoraus;:and his divine piece 
_,of thestransfigtration, «a flat performance? That national'va- 
.{Nivy, admittiagene: great man out of France, is well’knowmin 
-yptmm berlefs- inftances ‘which excite the sderifion of all) nations. 
»df:welook back, into ‘the hiftory ofshuman: genius, we find 
aly, renowped:-for actors “and: poets, England’s: unparalleled 
| Shakelpear, and:at the’ very fame-time France, ‘noted | for the 
omoft.paultty verfifiers in the; world. ‘The Ftench,> one and 
all, undervalue. the :harmonieus, | the ipictavefque,;! thevethic 
Pope, as not fit to hold a candle to their {uperheialoBoileaw 
.. * JAM nations .ane reduced nearlynonia level im felfd¢onceit 
Land contempt of others. The: Greenlander, who makes chis 
dog his mefiinate »défpifes the Danes: the Cofacsam+Calimucs 
-dodk fill’ with'a more difdainfubeye'on the, Rufinths;! dnt the 
“ Bettentots, ofall men-the moft uid, ate excdfiiweby waih ; 
eand when the Caribies -alongithe river Oroonckton nate atked 
een their-exthadion, their er cami er ist ‘fi gvevabone are 
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real men.” Scarce is a nation to be found under the fin, 
which fwarms. not with extravagant iaftances of vanity, pridé, 
and felf-conceit, - All are more: or lefs a kin to. the Spaniard 
who faid, ¢ it was.-very-lucky that\Satan, when: he tempted 
our Saviour in the wildernefs, forgot to, thew, him, Spal, *. 
Jefus certainly could. not have withftood the tem ta! ion; 

to the Canadian..who thought he highly co ented. the 
Frenchman in faying, ** he is juft fuch. a. man as myfelf, a ee 
. ©. Every.nation forms its ideas, of beauty and. deformity i in, 
others from, their reciprocal difference, or affinity. The In- 
dian fabulifig mention a country of which all the Ratives are 
huinpbacked.. A well thaped beautiful youth praieh amon 
them they eagerly gathered about him, ftaring, laughing, an 
even, ridiculing him in foornful geftures, taunts, and contume- 
lious vociferations;. till fortunately for the abafhed Aiton ton 
of the gibbofe community, better bred than. the. reft, filenced 
their rudenefs with a grave {peech : ** Fye, loving countrymen, 


‘this is wrong, forbear to infalt over the unfortunate m6 


the immortals beftowed a diftinguifhing ornament on our 
dies, let. us repair to the temple and return, eur folemn, thanks, 
whereas if we meke our protuberances matter of pride, the 
powers. who, gaye can take away.’ 

‘ Thus, ,whoever would not be acconnted a foreigner i in, his 
own country or. ina land of moral humps, avoid being a ge- 
neral layghing ftock, muft in all things conform to thenational 
way of thinking, adopt all the current prejudices ; he muft 
put on the national bump, and. pride hieofelf i in that defor< 

mity like the reft of his. countrymen, no vice bein fo. much, 

defpifed and hated as a rational humility vicwing t iF SORBET 
cuftoms in a juft light.’ 
. We fhould have been glad to oblige, our readers with more. 
extraGs from this entertaining .work ; but. we haye already 
extended the, article as ar-as, the liana of our Review will 
permit. 

In the courte of this E Gay a difcerning reader will probably 
difcover fome. little inconfiltences, fome. flight mifteprefenta~ 
tions, or fome general inferences drawn, from. the failings of 
individuals ; but thefe errors, we will venture to affirm, are 
few in number, and certainly venial among a variety of dif- 
tinguifhed excellencies. .1n a performance of this nature, we 
mult expe& .to find fome reprefentations of things different 
from our pre-conceivéd opinions. In fome cales- the author 
may be.in the right, and. we oyrfelves.in qn error. But. fap 
pofing that he has his prejudices, ‘and is wrong, it is.to be res. 
membered,, that a delineation: of human: follies,. with ut ex- 
aggeration or diminution, can only. be the work of a “hapeiog 


intelligence, 
B b 3 . IV. D:f- 



















IV. Difcourfeson the Parables of our blefed Saviour, and the Mis 
vacles of bis holy Gofpel. » With cccafional Jilufirations. By, 
Charles Bulkley. ol. lil. and IF. 8vo. 10s. . Horsfield, 


N thetwo preceding volumes Mr, Bulkley has explained andil- 
luftrated our Saviour’s Parables ;' in thefe he has given ug - 

a feries of Difcourfes on the Miracles performed by Chrift and 
his apoftles, beginning with that of converting water into 
wine at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, and ending with that 
pf the blindne’s infli&ted by St. Paul upon Elymas the forcerer, 

In the parables we have a variety of excellent inftruétions : 
in the miracles we- have fome of thofe important fa&s, upon 
which Chriftianity is eftablifhed. | 

The miracles of the gofpel have been examined in every 
light} and yet their credibility is not in the leaft impaired, 
but has received new force from every critical iti megs 7 
while the pretended miracles of fubfequent ages have ex-" 
ploded by all impartial enquirers, as the ‘effe&s of craft and 

licy. . 
As thie courfe of this work, the learned author makes it-ap- 

ar, that the feveral circumftances attending our Saviour’s 
miracles are not merely not fufpicious, but, on the contrary, 
in the dire&t peculiar nature of them éxclufive of fufpicion, 
and wholly ir compatible with the fuppofition of any juggling 
or impofture in the cafe. “He confiders the objections which 
have been raifed agajnft them by deiflical -writers; and then 
0ints out thofe uleful inftru€ions which they naturally fug- 

eft for the regulation of our views and affections, and for the 
improvement of our religious and moral condua. 

In his di‘courfe upon the demoniacs, he has adopted the 
moft obvious and literal meaning of the facred hiftory. The 
queftion in difpute has been, whether the demoniacs were 
really poffeffed or aéted upon by infernal fpirits, or whether it 
is only in conformity to popular notjon, vulgar prejudices, and 
an eftablifhed mode of language, that they are reprefented as 
being fo. Mr. Bulkley thinks, that the'diftempers which thefe 
unhappy perfons laboured under were truly the effett of a 
diabolical influence and agency : and in confirmation’ of his 
opihicn, he obferves: Firft, that upon a great variety of ocr 
cafions, and in many ditferent modes of expreffion, cafting 
put deyils is fpoken of as 4 thing’ wholly different’ from the 
healing of difeafes. ) 

” Secondly, that in relating more particularly feveral cures 
wrought by our Saviour on demoniacs, of perfons faid to be 
soffeffed by the devil, the evangelifts exprefs thenafélves in 
fach terms, as fecny undeniably to imply their own spe 
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of the fa&; and that the diftemper of thefe deplorable: 
ferers was owing to the influence» (of fome -perfonal agents 
wholly diftin® from themfelves, and thefé:no: other than ‘un: 
clean, infernal fpirits. . Thus, ¢ the devils; befought’ dur Savis. 
our.’ Matts viii: 31. Abd * when the unclean fpirit, fays St. 
Mark upon ‘another occafion, bad torn him, the demioniine} 
and cried out with a loud voice, be came out: of bim? § a 

Thirdly, that not only the evangelifts, :in their narratives, 
bet our Saviour himfelf, in the a@tual cure of thefé demoniacs, 
and.in his treatment of them, plainly appears to have looked 
upon them as being mot enly nominally, but really fueh, 
Thus, when St. Matthew:telis: us, ‘ that the devils befou, ht 
Jefus to permit them to go into the herd: of fwine,’ our fas 
wiour’s language in granting this requeft is: plainly addreff d 
to them, as agents or perfonal beings, diftin®. from. the mi 
themfelves =‘ and he faid unto them,’ not to the:men, but 9 
the devils, ‘ go.’ 

The author illuftrates thefe arguments with many examples j 
and then proceeds to anfwer the objeétions ‘which ee: — 
urged againft the opinion which he has adopted. 
© other things it has been afked, how it has happened, Pane fuc 
inftances of demoniacal poffeffion appeared only in the time of 
our Saviour and his apoftles ? Our author replies: that, when 
our Saviour came to extirpate fuperftition, idolatry, and vice; 
it was natural to be imagined, that the grand-enemy of God} 
of virtue, and of man, would.do his utmoft in-oppofition ‘td 
his defign. ‘* And what, fays he, more likely to anfwer this 
end, than, if poffible, to difgrace it, by inflifting, at the very 
time of our Saviour’s appearance, fuch unufual, and at the 
fame time, moft dreadful maladies, which evil-minded me 
might be induced to impute to that appearance, and thus to 
create an almoft invincible prejudice againft it ??-— Lou 

The fufferance. of fuch a power was, he thinks, enti 
confiftent with the divine perfe&tions, and .conducive to. the 
re and interefts of Chriftianity. His reafons are thefe; 
4. The dignity of our Saviour’s miffion was prodigioufly ins 
soentia ‘by that vifible fuperiority which he exercifed over thelé 
infernal {pivits. 2. The do&rine of two independent princi- 
ples is, won. this hypothefis, clearly confuted... Demons, in 
general, are~ieprefented as heing abfolutely fabje& to the 
controul of one*fovereign and eternal deity. 3. By the power 
which our Saviour exercifed over infernal fpirits /¢ the cure of 
re a: he effedtually anfwered that objeétion, which was 

‘by fome of his enemies, * he cafteth out devils by the 
pe of the devils.’ For how abfurd was it to imagine, that 
miracles fhould be performed by any fatanic influence, when - 
Bb, fatan 
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tan himfelf was odbligedto fubmit to the fuperior power of 
them! 4. In the rcality of thefe demoniacal poffeffions-we have 
a firiking Wluftration of the do@rine of ‘the one, in te- 
lation of the futnre pinithment of the wicked. 
: ‘This is our author's opinion with téfpe& to the dbancolans 
te the gofpel. oSykes, Lardner, and other eminent, writéfs 

ave maintained the oppofite fcheme ; and in that, we arc.apt 
to believe, they haye had fewer difficulties to encounter: 
_ In Gifcourfing on Petet’s cutting off the right eat of Maichus, 
and our Saviour’s calmly repairing the injury which his difciple 
had done, bidding. him pot vup-his fword into the dhedth, the 
aathor has forme jutt and firching reftedions. 6n the udyuftiiable 
nature of pert{écuition. 
». He has very properly pati deste ghi migreiiiencali Chit as 
ene of the gofpel mitacles, in twoexcellent difcourfes..~ > - 
o After he has cenciudet{ bis acoount=of thé miracles oie 
by Chrift and his apoftles, he enters into a ‘hort coinparifoa 
between *bem, and the miractes which are faid to have been 
wrought in favour of popery. | 

* The popith miracles, he fays, areim the general run of 
them moft egregioufly trifling and frivolous in their nature, fo) 
‘as tobe cather fitted to excitea man’s Jaughter, than to con- 
firrh, his faith. they carrie nothing in them: either of that ma- 
jeftie and dignitié, or of ‘that ‘benevolence and mercie;. which 
We naturally prefume moft be apparent in true and genuin mi- 
racles defigned for inculcating and enforcing the interefting and 
momentous docuines of religion, and whith fo ftrongly mark 
end charatterife’ the: miracles :of the: gofpel. itis almoft be- 
neath the dignitieof: a ferious difcourfe fo much as to mention 
any of thefe ‘miracles even by way of . fpecimen ; fuch as wa- 
fers feen in the air, a man appearing in the exa&t thape of a 
crucifix, fheep, aflés, and fifhes.atténding upon fermons, be- 
Gides the innimertable pranks and) frolics,: that have’ been 
altribed-to confecrated images. ‘with what proprietie then can 
we fuppofe them ito have any peculiar connexion with religion? _ 
or look upon them, as the fpeciatsand miraculous operations 
of divine providence? but fecondly,).as many of the popifa 
miracles are thus extremely childifh and impertinent in the nar 
ture of them, fo likewife are they in the bigheft degree de- 
feGive as to any external evidehce:atrending theme thus for 
inftance what wore eafie than to® account for the weeping, 
moving, bc* ing and fpeaking of images without haying rte» 
courfe to any miraculous power? \forthat in all thiefe infkances, 
which make a very ‘great part ofithe-romith miracles, ‘there is 
not fo mach as ‘ihe appearance ‘of any fuch:'power. again, 
re cf shele miracles confit: is private corréfpondencies be- 
tween 
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tween the virgin marie and: fome favourite faint hereon earth 3 
for the trath of which we are obliged intirely to depend’ upon 
the bare word of the faint himfelf, and when “we hear of an 
houfe, that travelled’ from paleftine to italie, do we-not imme: 
diately ‘think of atking who faw. it upon its journey... and, if 
no fuch voucher can’ be producedy we are furely at, libertie, 
either to divert ourfélves with the: ridiculodsabfurditie of the 
conceit, of to ftand aftonifhed at'the impuderice’ of the lie.” 
-~ If the popith miracles in general are of this ica tac Kin oe 
and that they are fo is invonteftible, no formal . 
them is neceflary. 

Upon the whole : in thefe Diftourfés * the nearnie er lao 
cious author has carefully pointed out the feveral yee 
attending the gofpel' miracles ;. becaufe thele, as, he, ob 
afford a ftrong prefumption in favour of thei truth and reality: 
By attending to fuch circumftances we: plainly difeern them, 
not to be random operations, not capricious or merely occa- 
fional exertions, either of power or of goodnefs; but to ca 
in them a regular and clofe connection with one. uniform 
determinate end, which accounts for their extraordinary na» 
ture ; exhibiting at the fame time 4n exaé refemblance’ to 
the ufual operations and piapiiee ico order of a divirte ai all- 
dire Ging providence: ‘ . 


V. The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Founder of Trinity-College, 
Oxford, chiefly compiled from original Evidences. « With an Ap» 
pendix of Papers never before printed. By ‘Thomas Warton, 
B.D. Feliow of Trinity, College, and of sbe ded f \Aati- 
quaries, 8wo.. 6s. Boards. . Davies. | 


OP: ingenious author, in a very fenfible’ Preface; gives the 
: following hiftory of his work. 


‘ Biographérs, in the purfuit of information; are natural] 
trayed into minute refearches. "The curiofity of the reader is fel 
dom proportioned to that of the writer in ‘this’ charade. hh com- 
pofition, Every incident, relating’ to a favourite 
the mind has long contemplated with attention; | 
tance, On thefe principles ‘we ‘may venture to found a Sand a plaunble 
excufe, for the many trifling difcoveries, and intricate difcuffions 
of infignificant circumftances, with which perfonal hittery fo muck 
abounds. 

¢ To this apology, which every ‘biographer: has a alles t to plead, 
the writer of the following memoirs pte gave ie deifribes 
liar claim, arifing from his firuation and connettions 
the life of a perfon, whoff ‘the ftrongett praciplesel grasitdies 
implanted ih early years, have habitually. taught him’ to me 
with united. veneration and affeftion, Under thele circumftantes, 
the flighteft events appear interefting ; and the moft frivolous anec- 
dotes of fuch’a life are invéftigated with a pleafing enthufiafm. ; 
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370 Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope.’ 

‘Tn the mean time, a want of materials might have juftly been 
herealledged, in extenuation ofan objection fo conftantly urged 
againft works of this kind. It will readily be granted, that to 
record the lives of men who have adorned their country by mo- 
numents of munificence, is a tribute indifpenfably due to public 
merit, and which cannot without public injuftice be witheld. But 
to difcharge this duty even iniperiettty, and by thofe means, how~ 
ever inadequate, which the utmoft exertions of diligent enquiry cap 
afford, is \efs unpardonable than to neglect it entirely. — When we 
¢annot recover a perfect portrait of our friend and our benefattor, 
we muft be contented with a few faint outlines: Abundance only 
pre Se rejection ;-and where but little: can be collected, it is ne- 
ceffary to retain every thing. We muft acquiefce in anecdotes of 
mconfiderable confequence, while thofe of nore iniportance can- 
not be procured. | 

« Thefe inconveniencies might have eafily been prevented. But 
our anceftors had no regard for futurity. They trufted the remem- 
brances of their heroes to chance and tradition; or rather, to the 
Jaborious inveftigation of a diftant pofterity. For it is the tafk of 
modern times to commemorate, if they cannot imitate, the con- 
Pipes examples of antiquity; and to compofe the panegyric of 
thofe virtues which exift no more. Inquifitive leifure is not the 
Jot of earlier eras. Ages of aétion are fucceeded by ages of en- 
quiry. : 

* But that fpecies of enquiry which properly belongs to the 
biographer, feems, in point of time, to be pofteriour to that 
which forms the province of the hiftorian. It does not grow fa- 
fhionable till late : it begins to be the favourite amufement of cul- 
tivated nations at their moft polithed periods. When the more im- 
_ portant and extenfive ftores of hiftorical information have been 

exhaufted, the growing {pirit of curiofity, which increafes in pro- 

portion as it is gratified, ftill demands new gratifications; it de- 
tcends to particularities, and delights to develope circumftances of 
2 fubordinate nature. After many general hiftories have been 
written, inquifitive minds are eager to explore the parts of what 
they have hitherto furveyed at large. The ardour of sefearch, 
which gathers ftrength from contraction, is exerted on diftin& pe- 
riods; and at length perfonal hiftory commences. Characters be- 
fore only reprefented in the grofs, and but incidentally exhibited or 
fuperficially difplayed, now become the fubje& of critical difqui- 
fition, and a feparate examination. Occurrences neglected oF 
omitted by the hiftorian, form materials for the biographer: an 
men of fuperiour eminence are felected from the common mafs of 
public tranfactions in which they were indiftin@ly grouped, and 
delineated as detached figures. in a fingle point of view. 
-o& Nor — it till late after the ph ise AA literature, that bie- 
vy aflumed its proper form, and a in its genuine cha- _ . 
og The lives whic were com ‘led “at fore diftance after that 
period, are extremely jejune and defe&tive performances. The 
firft which approached to perfeétion were thofe of Peter Gaflendus, 
by Peirefkius, and of Camerarius, by Melanéthon. It was long, 
before the perfeverance of inveftigation cannected with precifion, 
the patient toil of tracing evidences, authenticating facts, and di- 
getting fcattered. notices, grew into a f{cience: in a word, before 
the accuracy of the antiquarian was engrafted on the refearches of 
the biographer. The mafterly Life of, William of Wykeham will 


deft explain and illuttrate thefe refleftions: a work which I chuft 
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to produce as an example on this occafion, not only becaufe it is. 
here produced as an example’ with a peter degree of propriety,’ 
but becaufe it is a pattern of that excellence in this mode of writing, 
which I mean to charaéterife and'recommend.. vt : 
‘ As Sir Thomas Pope bore fome fhare in the national tranfaftions. 
of his time, to relieve the drynefs of perfonal and local incidents, 
I have endeavoured to render thefe pages in fome meafure intereft- 
ing to general readers, by dilating this part of my performance, 
and by fometimes introducing hiftorical fs toy Ci yet refulti 
immediately from the tenour of my fubject. ° Amongit thefe, 
flatter myfelf that my relation of the perfecutions, of the princefs 
Elizabeth may merit fome attention: Of which I have thrown to- 
gether a more uniform and circumftantial detail than has yet ap- 
peared, with the addition of feveral anecdotes refpetting that 
tranfaction not hitherto publithed. On the whole I may venture to 
affirm, that I have at leaft attempted to make my work as enter- 
taining as poffible, My materials haye not always been of the moft 
brilliant kind; but they are fuch, as have often enabled me to en- 
liven and embellifh my narrative by prefenting pictures of antient 
manners, which are eyer ftriking to the imagination.” | 
Mr, Warton’s account of the perfecutions of the. princefs 
Elizabeth is extremely curious, and contains many anecdotes 
entirely new and unknown to our hiftorians, But, as a fpe- 
cimen of his digreffions, we chufe rather to give his -fketch of 
the ftate of literature in. England, particularly at Oxford, 
about the period of the Reformation, an enquiry naturally 
refulting from his. fubjeé. = | : 
‘ About the year 1480, a_tafte for polite letters, under the pa- 
tronage of Pope Julius the fecond,. began to be revived in Italy, 
But the liberal Pontiff did not confider at the fame, time, that he 
was undermining the papal intereft, and bringing on the Refor-' 
mation. This event is commonly called the Reltoration of Learne 
ing ; but if thould rather be ftyled the reftoration of good fenfe 
and ufeful knowledge. Learning there had been before, but bar- 
barifm ftill remained. The moft acute efforts of human wit and 
penetration had been exerted for fome centuries, in the differtations 
of logicians and theologifts; yet Europe ftill remained in a ftate of 
faperilition and ignorance, What phpolorey could not perform, 
was referved to be completed by claffical literature, by the poets 
and orators of Greece and Rome, who alone could enlarge the 
mind, and polith the manners. Tafte and propriety, and a rece 
titude of thinking and judging, derived from thefe fources, gave a 
new turn. to the general fyftem of ftudy: mankind was civilized, 
. and religion was reformed. The effeéts of this happy revolution 
by degrees reached England. We find at Oxford, in the latter end 
of the fifteenth century, that the univerfity was filled with the jar- 
gon and difgutes of the Scotifts and Thomifts; and if at that.time 
there weretany {cholars of better note, thefe'were chiefly the fol- 
lowers of Wicljffe, and were confequently difcountenanced and per- 
fecuted. The Latin ftyle then only known in the univerfity, was 
the technical language of the fchoolmen, of cafi and meta- 
phyficians.. At ridge, about 1485, nothing was taught b 
Alexander's Parva Logicalia, the trite axioms of Ariftotle, wh 
were never rationally explained, and the profound -quettions “4 
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hn Scotus. _At length fame of* our. countrymen, the principa, 
¥ whieh were Grocyn, Latymer, Lill . ieee Panfiail, Pax 
and Sir Thomas More, ventured, to break through the narrow 
Bounds of fcholaftic erudition, and went over into taly with a de. 
Sgn of acquiring a knowledge in the greek and latin languages. 
e Greek, in particular, was at ht there with much perfeétion 
and purity, by many learned oaks who had been driven from 
Conftantinople. In 1488, Grocyn and Linacer left Oxford, and 
ftudied Greek at Florence under the inftruétion of Demetrius 
Chalcondylas, and Politian; andat Rome under Hermolaus Bar. 
tari. Grocyn returned an accomplilhed mafter in the Greek, and 
became the firft lecturer of that. language at Oxford, but withous 
any fetiled endowment, Elegance of fiyle began now to be cul. 
tivated, and the fudy of the moft approved antient writers became 
fathionable. In 3496, Alcock bifhop of Ely, founded Jefus college 
in Cambridge, partly for a certain number of {cholars to be edu. 
cated in grammar. . Degrees in grammar,.or rhetoric, had -been 
early eftablithed at Oxford, But the pupils. of this clas ftudied 
only fyftems of grammar and rhetoric, filled with empty defi. 
nitions and unneceflary diftintions, inftead of the real models, 
In 1509, Lillye, the famous grammarian, who had learned Greek 
at Rhodes; and afterwards improved himf€lf in Latin at Rome un- 
der Johames Sulpitins and Pomponius Sabinus, was the finft teacher 
of Greek. at any public fchoolin England, This was at faint Paul's 
fchool in London then newly eftablithed, and of which Lillye was 
the firft Mafter. And that antient prejudices were fubfiding apace, 
and a natidnal tafte for critical ftudies and the graces of compolition 
began tobe diffufed, appears from: ‘this: circumftance: alone ; that 
from the year 1502, to the reformation, within the fpace of thirty 
ears, there were more grammar {chools founded and endowed in - 
ngland than had been for three hundred years before. Near 
twenty grammar {chools were inftituted within thiS'‘period ; before 
which moft of our youth were educated at the monafteries. In 
1517, that wile prelate and bountiful patron, Richard Fox, founded 
his college at Oxford, in which he conftituted, with competent fala- 
Fries, two lectures for the latin “and greek languages. This wasa 
new and noble departure from the narrow plan of atademical edu, 
cation. The courle of the latin Jefturer was not confined to the 
éollege, but open to the ftudents of Oxford ip general, He is ex- 
prefaly direétéd to drive barbarifm from the new college. And at 
the fame time it is to be remarked, that Fox: doés*not appoint a 
philofophy-le€turer in his college, as had beeh the prattice in moft 
of the previous feundations; perhaps thinking, ‘that fuch ap in- 
Rtitution would not have coincided with his new fyftem of doétrine, 
and that it would be encouraging that fpecies of fcience which had 
hitherto blinded mens underftandings, and kept them fo long in 
ignorance of more ufeful knowledge. . The”preek lefturer ig or- 
dered fo explain the befl greek ‘claffics; and ‘thiofe which the ja- 
dicioys founder, ‘who feems ‘to have confulted the moft capital 
cholars of his‘age, prefcrites on this occafion, aré’the pureit, and 
fuich as are molt efteemed at this day. ‘Thefe happy be yen 
* “were feconded by the munificenee ‘of cardinal Wolfey. ‘Aboot the 
year'rs19, he founded ‘a public chair at Oxford for rhetoricand 
somone ‘and foon afterwards another’ for the greek tongue : ‘en 
dowing both with ample ftipends. “ Bot thefe’ mnoyvations inthe 


plan of ftudy were greatly difcouraged and oppofed ‘by the fcholaftic 
Wy figots, who called ‘the greck “language-herely. Even -bifhop tog 
sito when 
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when he founded the greek lefture above-mentioned, was obliged 
to cover his excelleut inftitution under the venerable mantle of 
the authority of the church, left bé fhould feem.to countenance a 
dangerous novelty. For he gives,it as a reafon, or rather as ian 
apology, for this new lecture(hip, that the facred canons +hadicome. 
manded, that a knowledge.of the greek tongueifhould not be wants 
ing in public feminaries of: education. The :univerftyof Oxford 
was rent into factions on accountof. thefe attempts’; and» the.des 
fenders of the new eradition, from difputations, ,often' 7 
to blows with the rigid champions-of the fchools.. But theleianis 
mofities were foon pacified by the. perfuafion and example, of Era 
yaus, whe was about this timea fiudent in faint *s college.at 
Oxford, oppofite to New-Inn.. At Cambridge however,.which, in 
imitation of Oxford, had adopted greek, he. found. greater <diffis 
culties. He tells us biméelf, that.at Cambridge he “read: the; greek 
rammar of Chryfoloras to the bare walls ; and that bebe bel peng 
Fated Lucian’s dialogue called. Icaro-menippus; he:¢ould, B 
rfon in the. aniveslity able to,tranferibe the greek withthe (latin, 
is edition of -the teftament was entirely profcribed there; 
Drdering that Hany of chnosichcones aareiieia. ity 
ordering that if-an e was de im. bringing that 
‘ “pmapions,and fantaftie book iam tha-callnge. he fhould-he 
fined. .One Henry Standith, a doétor in divinity, and a mendi 
frier, afterwards bifhop of faint Afaph, was a vehement: opponent. 
of Erafinus in this heretical literature; -calling him, ina decla 
-mation, by way of reproach, Greeulus ifte, which afterwards :be- 
came a fynanymous tesm for an heretic. But neither-was,Oxford, 
and for ape, fame era eaten ag Thcey — ceittracted | m- 
stions. 4§19, @ preacher iat faint y’s chur oe with 
-much. violence sagainft thefe pernicious teachers, and his, 
~ments occafioned no fmall ferment among. the vents. «toe 
‘Henry the eighth, who was luckilya favourer of -thefe. improve- 
;ments, being then refident atthe, nei nbanseg-sevel manor of 
. Weodftock, andihaving received. ajuit ftate of th cafe from, Page 
-and More, immediately tranfmitted his royal mandate to the. uni- 
_verfity, ordering ‘that. thefe ftudies thould not only be permitted 
~but encouraged... Soon. afteewards. one of . the king's. chaplains 
. preaching at court, took an, epportunity'to. cenfure, the new, but 
ine, interpretations of {cripture, which the, Gregian. learni 
introduced. “Fhe king, when the, fermon) wasended, whi¢ 
he heard with ia fmile of contempt, ordered a folemn. difputatian 
to be held, inthe.prefence of himéelf; at which the preacher: ap- 
upofed, and fir Thomas More defended, the ufe aud, excellence.of 
the greek tongue: The divine, inftead of anfwering, to the pur- 
. pole, fell upon his knees, and. begged pardon for having given any 
. Offence|in the pulpit... After fome little oitveratian dee 
. oby. way- of; decent’ fubmifhon, declared \that he was now re- 


| coneiled to the greek Wnsgrito hetrantostt was, derived, from thehe- - 


'brewe (The-kingy: at bis, ignorance, difmiffed him, witha 
-- chapgethatihe dhould ; never, again. ,prefume to ;preach. at coutt. 
. Ani theograromag:fabools eftablithed in, all the new cathedral foun- 
> dations of this king, a mafer was appointed: with @ competent 
-tkilb not venlyinethe Jatin, but; likewife in the gtd 
- (FH his: -wes:.00' uncommon: qualjfigation in, a--fchool; matter, At 
‘Tength ancient abfurdities univerfally gave way to thefe coceumngr- 
intents + isndiat Qxford dn. particblan,|thefe united, forts for eita- 
~dlighing a new épltem of, rational and ; manly learaing ‘were, finally 
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confummated in the ificent foundation of Wolfey’s college, ts 
which all the Learned of Europe were invited. | 
_ * Burthefe aufpicious improvements in the ftate of Jearning did 
not continue long. A change of the national religion foon ha 
pened, and difputes with the Lutherans enfued; whieh embroiling 
the minds of learned.men in difference of opinion, difunited their 
endeavours in the eaufe of literature, and diverted their attention 
to other enquiries. Many of the abufes in civil fociety are ‘at- 
tended with tome advantages. -In the beginni of reformation; 
the lofs of thefe advantages is always felt very fenfibly ; while the 
benefit refulting from the change, is the flow effe&t of time, and 
not ac aaa | perceived or oy Scarce any infitution car 
be imagined lefs favourable to the 0 ana ype mankind than the 
monafiic, Yet a great temporary check given to the progrefs of 
literature at this period, was the diffolution of the monatfteries, 
For although thefe feminaries were ‘in general the nurferies of il- 
lterate indolence, and undoubtedly delerved to be deftroyed, yet 
ey ftill contained invitations and opportunities to ftudious teifere 
| literary purfuits. On this important event therefore, a vifible 
revolution and decline in the ftate of learning fueceeded. Molt of 
the youth of the kingdom betook themfelves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments, the profeffion of letters being now fup- 
pofed to be without fupport and reward. By the abolition of the 
religious boufes, many towns and their adjacent villages were ut- 
terly deprived of their only means of inftruction, What was 
taught in the mondfteries was perhaps of no great importance, but 
ftill it ferved to keep up a certain Gegtes neceflary knowledge. 
Hence provincial ignorance became almoft univerfally eftablithed. 
Nor fhould we forget, that feveral of the abbots were perfons of 
public fpirit: by their conneétion with parliament, they became 
uainted with the world; and knowing where to chufe proper 
objects, and having no other ufe for the fuperfluity of their vaft 
revenues, encouraged, in their refpective circles, many learned - 
oung men. It is generally thought, that the reformation of re- 
igion, the molt happy and important event of modern times, was 
immediately fucceeded by a flourithing ftate of learning. But this, 
in England at Jeait, was by no means the cafe 5 and for a long time 
afterwards an effeét quite contrary was produced. Yet, in 1535; 
the king’s vifitors ordered leCtures in humanity to be founded in 
thofe colleges at Oxford where they were yet wanting: and thefe 
injun@tions were fo warmly feconded and approved ‘by the fcholars 
in the largeft colleges, that they feized on the venerable volumes 
of Duns Scotus, and other irrefragable logicians, and tearing them 
in pieces, difperfed them in great. th about their quadrangles, 
or gave thei away as ulelefs lumber, » The king himielf alfo efta- 
biithed fome public leétures, with large endowments.’ : Notwith- 
ftanding, the number of ftudents at Oxford daily decreafed: in- 
fomuch that, in 1546, there were only ten inceptors in ‘artss' and 
three in jurifpradence and theology. In the meantime, the greek 
language flourithed at Cambridge, under the inftruction'of Cheke | 
ant Smyth ; notwithftanding the abfurd oppofitions of their chan~- 
cellor, bithop Gardiner, about pronunciation.’ But Cheke being: 
oon called up to court, both’ univerfities feem to have:been re- 
uced to the fame deplorable condition of indigence ‘and illi- 
teracy. : oF CORTE zat oes 
. During the reign of Edward the fixth, whofe minority, which 
promifed many virtues, was abufed. ‘by corrupt counfellors vt 
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church, ‘They brought back with,them thofe narrow. 
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jous courtiers, little attentiop was paid to. the fupport 
an Learning was not the hee of tates, ‘and 


couraged or defpited by the -rich who were ally’ a 
its oe was neglected by thofe of m« Motioeg ae . 
rice and zeal were at once in robbing the Ava 
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revenues, and in reducing the church to its pri: 
itate of purity and poverty, A: favourite ne 


held the deanery and treafurerfhip of a cathedral, with 
belt canonries: while his fon enjoyed an annual income .of. 
hundred ‘pounds from the lands.of a bithoprick, In, every 
bery of the church, the interefts of learning fuffered,, .. Exhibiti 
and penfions were fubtraéted from the ftudents in. the univeriities. 
At Oxford the public fchools were neglected by the cffors and 
fcholars, and allotted to the loweft gf eee academical 
-degrees were ted as antichriftian. {piritdal reformers 
of thofe enlightened days proceeded fo far, as to ftrip the public 
library, eftablifhed and enriched by that noble patron Humphrey 
duke of Gloucefter, of all its books and manufcripts;  to.,pill: 
the archives, and difannul the privileges of the univerfity.. From 
thefe meafures many of the colleges were in a thort time entirely 
deferted. His fucceffor, queen ry, took pains.to.reftore the 
fplendor of the univerfity of Oxford, _ Unamiable as fhe was in her 
temper and condutt, and inflexibly bigotted to the glaring 
dities of catholic fuperttition, the protested, at leaft. by liberal do- 
nations, theinterefts of learning. She not only contributed lar 
fums for rebuilding the public ichools, but moreover granted 
univerfity three confiderable impropriations. In her, charter xe- 
citing thefe benefactions, the prt: itto be her determined refo- 
lution, to employ her royal munificence in reviving its ieat 
luftre and difcipline, and recovering its Privileges Thele pr- 
vileges the re-eftablifhed with the addition of freth immunities: and 
for thefe good offices the univertity decreed for her, and her hu 
Philip, an anniverfary commemoration. I need not. recall. to 
reader's memory, that fir Thomas Pope, and fir Thomas Whyte, 
were fill more importaot benefactors by their. refpective foun- 
dations. Without all thefe favours, although they did not ‘ 
prodace an immediate improvement, the univ . would ftill have 
continued to decay : and they were at-leaft a balance, at that. time, 
on the fide of learning, againit the pernicious effects of returning 
ry. In the beginning of the reign of Elifabeth, which foon 
Pllowed, when proteftantifm might have been expected to produc 
a {peedy change for the better, puritanifm . to. prevail, and 
for fome time continued to retard.the progreis of ingenuous and 
ufeful knowledge. The Englith reformed clergy, mabovincien the 
perfecutions of queen Mary had fled ‘into Germany, now returned 
ip great-numbers; and in confideration of their fufferings and 
learning,, many-of them were preferred to eminent ftations in | 
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about church-government and ceremonies, which they. had im- 


bibed, and which did well enough, in the petty ates apd repub- 


dies abroad, where they lived like a fociety o 


; i of philofophers;,b 
which were inconfittent with the genius of amore extended, chur 
eftablifhed in a great and magnificent: nation, and requiring .a 
fettled fyftem'of policy, and the obfervance of external. infti tions. 
However they were judged. proper: inftruments to be employed. ar 
the head of ecclefialtical affairs, .by . way. of making the refor- 
mation at once effectual, But unluckily this meafure, | as 
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it appeared.at firft, tended to draw the church into the contrary 
extreme, In the mean time their reluQtance or abfolute refufal ‘to 
conform, in many inftances, to the eftablithed ceremonies, and 
‘their fpeculative theology, tore the church into violent divifions 
cand occafioned endlefs abfurd difputes, unfavourable to the pro. 
grefs of real learning, and produttive of an illiterate clergy, alee 
unfkilled in liberal and mamly fcience. In faét, even-the common 
‘ecclefiaftical preferments had been fo much diminifhed by the 
feizure and alienation of impropriations, in the late de tions 
of the church, which were not'yet ended, that few perfons were re- 
~gularly bred to the church, or, in other words, received a learned - 
education. Hence almoft any that offered themfelves, were with. 
out diftin&ion admitted to the facred funétion. Infomuch, that in 
1560, an injunction was’ direéted: to the bifltop of London from 
jig metropolitan, ordering him to forbear ordaining any more ap. 
tificers, and other unlearned perfons who had exercifed fecular oc. 
eupations. ‘But asthe evil was unavoidable, this caution took but 
little effe&. About the year 3563) there were only two. divines, 
the dean of Chrift Church, and the prefident of Magdalene. col- 
Jege, who were capable of preaching the public fermons at Ox- 
ford. Many proofs have been mentioned of the extreme ignorance 
of our clergy at this time: to which I thall add one, which is cu- 
rious and new. In 1570, Horne bithop of Winchefter enjoined the 
minor canons of his cathedral to get by me » every week, one 
chapter of faint Paul’s epiitles in latin: .and this tatk, beneath the 
abilities of an ordinary {chool-boy, was actually repeated by fome of 
them, before the bifhop, dean, and prebendaries, at a public epil- 
‘copal vifitation of that church. The tafte fur Latin’ compofition, 
and it was fafhionablée both to write and fpeak in that language, 
was much worfe than in the reign of Henry the eighth, when 
jofter models were ftudied. One is furprized to find the learned 
archbifhop Grindal, in the flatytes of a fchool which he founded 
and amply endowed, prefcribing fuch e claflics.as Palingenius, 
Sedulius, and-Prudentius, to be taught in the new feminary. Much 
lias been faid about the paffion for reading Greek which prevailed 
in this reign. ’ But this affectation was confined to the queen, and 
afew others: and here it went no farther than oftentation and 
dantry. It was by nd means the national ftudy: nor do we dnd 
that it improved the tafte, or influenced the writings; of that age. 
But I am wanderi 4 beyond the bounds which I ff prefcribed to 
this neceflary digrefflion. | gi 
* Yet Imoft add an obfervation or two.’ In government, m 
fhocks muft happen béfore the confitution is perfeGed. » In like 
manner, it was latein the reign of Elifabeth, before learning, af- 
ter its finews had been relaxed by frequent changes and com-' 
motions, recovered its ‘proper tone, and rofe with new. vigour, 
under the genial influence of the proreftant religion... And it 
be further remarked, ‘that, as all siovelties are purfaed to 
-excefs, andthe moft beneficial improvements often introduce new 
inconveniencies, fo this influx of polite-literature deftroyed phi- 
lofopliy. On this a¢count, fit Henry Savile, in the reign at ame 
‘the firit, efRablithed profeffors at Oxferd for aftronomy and geg- 
metry; becaufe, as he declares in the preamble of bis ftatutes, 
mathematical ftudies had been: totally deferted, and were then al- 
‘moft unknown ih England. Legit indeed remained; but that 
ference was fil] cultivated, as being the bafis of polemical theology, 
and aneceffary inftrument fer conduéting our controver&es againi 
the church of Rome,’ 
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We cannot but regret, that fo few memorials of the life of 
fo generous and refpe@table a benefagtor to the republic of let. 
ters as Sir, Thomas Pope, fhould have defcended to pofterity. 
But this circumftance has afforded our author an opportunity 
‘of difplaying his fingular abilities and addrefs, in adorning 
and enlivening a barren fubje&@. We may add, that his fub- 
jet is of a local and circumfcribed nature ; but by the graces 
of ftyle, and a happy application of what the French call the 
atcompaniments of the pifture, he has found means to render it 
agreeable and interefting to the general reader, 

On the whole, our lively biographer, in_ the execution of 
this work, has difcovered talents which feldom meet in the 
fame writer. He has united elegance with accuracy, and has 
ftrewed the path of the antiquarian with flowers. Perform- 
ances of this kind are moft commonly a dull detail of facts, 
merely calculated for information: the prefent compilation is 
a work of tafte and genius. 





VI. An Effay upon Education, By James Wadham Whitchurch» 
B.A. . Sve. 3s. Becket and De Hondt, 


HE author of this Effay has divided his important fubjecé 
‘into three parts; in the firft of; which he confiders the 
managetnent of children in infancy ; in the feeond, at a more 
advanced age; and in the third, the advantages and difadvan- 
tages of travelling into foreign countries. In order to eftablith 
the influence and utility of education, he begins with refuting 
the opinion that men’s difpefitions and tempers are innate. 
Contrary to the practice of the Spartans, he thinks the pa- 
rents are the moft proper perfons to be entrufted with the care 
of children during the firft eight years of their life; on ac- 
count both of the greater natural affeétion and authority which 
thofe are generally obferved to poffefs, and of the vicious ha- 
bits which children ate liable to contract, fram being entirely 
committed to the care of fervants. Having laid down: this 
propofition, he proceeds to deliver inftruétions for rightly per- 
forming the pareftal tafk ; and particularly mentions the qua- 
lities which ought to be attended to in the choice of a nurfe} 
when the fituation of the mother: renders’ the’ employment of 
fuch a perfon neceflary. 

We hall prefent our readers with fome of the author’s in- 
junftions relative to the management of infants. 

‘ In the jecond year, their eyes, begin: to~ fparkle with fené 
fibility, and you no longer obferve in thei that Rupid ftare 
which they before conftantly exprefled.. Hitherto they-have 
been inatrentive to the beauties of nature; ¢very thing - ig 
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. now jn a manner new to them, every objeét, therefore, affords 
them pleafure. No fooner are their limbs become capable of 
exertion, than they difcover a great propenfity to make a triak 
of them: of courfe they are now no longer under the influence 
of that inactivity, which was before {fo pleafing and beneficial 
to them. Let the floor of the nurfery be covered with:a car- 
‘pet, and you will fee them, as if guided by inftingt, ftretch, 
tumble, and roll themfelves about upon.it. Thefe are to be 
confidered as the firft efforts of the loco-motive faculty, anda 
prelude to the a& of walking. Such infantine {ports fhould 
therefore be encouraged ; and children fhould not be permitted 
to walk in the open-air, until they had acquired the, habit of 
walking on a carpet, where a falfe ftep could not be attended 
with any dangerous confequences. Not that I would, by any 
means, deprive them of the benefit of air. On the contrary, ~ 
I would have them enjoy it as often as poflible, in the middle 
of the day. And for this purpofe, they fhould be carried out 
in the arms of a fervant, whenever the weather is dry, and 
‘the air temperate. Let this fervant be a difcreet perfon, and 
one of few words: for children at this age begin to catch at, 
and imitate every found, and the language of fervants is not 
always the moft corre&t. Parents themfelves, who know how 
to {peak correétly, are - giten guilty of a very dangerous. error, 
in {peaking to infants in a ftrange unintelligible jargon.. They 
would foon defift from this praétice, if they were fenfible. of 
the confequences which may flow from a conduct fo injudicious. 
The tender organs of fpeech retain, for.a long time,. the exe. 
preflions to which they are at firft habituated:-nor can.chil- 
dren when they grow up, and are taught to fpeak gramma- 
tically, be perfuaded.that. any thing which they have.heard 
their parents frequently repeat, can be an improper mode of 
expreflion. ‘They find it extremely difficult to difufe the pro- 
nunciation to which they haye been accultomed ; and they can- 
not conceive, that thofe from whom they kees. received fo 
many marks of affection, fhould be capable of leading ther 
into an error, by fo cruel a deception.’ 

After prefcribing fuch rules as are proper to be obferved in- 
regard to the diet of young children, the author makes- fome 
other remarks which are worthy of attention. 

‘ In the fourth year, fays he, children. become extremely 
impatient of controll ; their imaginations are lively ; their ideas 
pafs on in a quick. fucceffion, - If their. wifhes. are not -gra- 
tified as foon as formed, they feel the moft exquifite pain, from 
a difappointment to. which they are, as-yet, unaccuftomed 5 
and they labour not to fupprefs the emotions of the foul, be- 
ing as yet wholly ignorant of, and unpractifed in, — 
t 
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It is of the. utmoft importance that parents fhould not form 
unjuft fufpicions concerning this impatience in their children, 
as they certainly will do, if they confider it as the indication 
of an imperious, obftinate, and unruly mind. Your little 
ones will have their grievances as well as thofe who are grown 
up, and to'them, be they as trifling as they will, they area 
important as greater. As they bear thefe, they will bear 
others in the future part of life, for habit will then prefcribe 
to them; and how they fhall bear thefe, is altogether in your 
power, This, then, is the age at which parental-authority ig 
to be eftablifhed, and at which children fhould’ be taught -to 
pay an implicit obedience to every command. Not that you 
fhould exaé& too much of them, nor any thing too rigoroufly. 
Their obedience fhould be that of a fubje&, and not of a 
flave. The celebrated Rouffeau, in his Emiliys, {peaks very 
fenfibly upon this fubjeét. .** Let 9 child, fays he, early feel 
on his afpiring creft, the hard yoke nature has impofed on 
man, the heavy yoke of necefflity under which every finite be- 
ing muft bow. As to doing thofe things frem which he ought 
to abitain, forbid him not, but prevent him without expla- 
pation or argument: whatever you indulge him in, grant it tq 
his firft requéft, without folicitation or entreaty, and particue 
Jarly without making any conditions. Grant with pleafare, 
and refufe with relu&ance; but I fay again, let all your denials 
be irrevocable ; let no importunity overcome your refolution ; 
let the No once pronounced, be as a brazen. wall, againit 
which, when a child hath fome few times exhaufted his ftrength, 
without making any impreffion, he will neyer attempt to over- 
throw itagain.” How oppofite to the common pra@tice, is. the 
gondué here recommended ! Inftead of being obeyed, parents, 
in general, choofe to obey their children, while they continue 
in the ftate of infancy, and make their capricious will a law, 
But when children have arrived at years of difcretion, when 
reafon, when nature, when the laws of. our country, all con- 
{pire to give them their liberty, then it is that parents feem 
defirous of reducing thera to a ftate of fubjeftion, and of exe 
ercifing over them that authority, which, when it might have 
been-of, fignal ‘fervice, they negleéted to eftablifh,? _ 

—‘ Inthe fifth year, children begin to be inquifitive, and 
are particularly defirous of having the injun@tions-of a parent 
explained to them. When fuch an explanation can he given 
with propriety, it fhould never be refufed. _ For it is of .the 
utmoft importance, that children fhould be fully fatisfied, 
that the commands of a parent, are not the diftates of a 

loomy, morofe, and fevere difpofition, but the effeéts of ma- 
ture deliberation, and that nothing is confulted in them, -bug 
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their welfare and happinefs. At the. firft eftablifiment of pa- 
rental authority, children fhould be taught to pay an implicit 
obedience to the will of a parent, becaufe they are then inca- 
pable of knowing what is, or is not conducive to their imme- 
diate prefervation. But when they are able to comprehend 
the motives, which induce a parent to enjoin obedience to his 
commands, I am clearly of opinion that they fhould be ex. 
plained: for, by this means, they who were before refpeéted, 
will be now beloved. And it is well known, that authority, 
built upon fear, is built upon a weak foundation, that may be 
fhaken by innumerable accidents ; but built on love, becomes 
indifolubly firm. 

* But the inquifitive temper fo confpicuous in children at 
this age, is by no means confined to the mature of thofe in- 
jundions which a parent fhall think proper to give them, 
Cariofity, that aétive principle, which has hitherto lain dor- 
mant, is now awakened. Every thing which they fee, every 
thing which they hear of, becomes the object of their enqui- 
ries. _Occafions will arife, on which this curioftty cannet, 
with any degree of propriety, be indulged. On fach oc- 
cafions, however, if you refufe children the prefent gratifi- 
cation of it, they fhould not be left without hopes of having 
it one day or other gratified, For it is a principle that is, on 
its firft appearance, eafily fupprefled, and, when once fup- 
prefied, with the utmoft difficulty recalled, Iintend, in the 
profecution of this work, to point out the advantages and dif- 
advantages that may be derived from the principte of curiofity, 
as it is directed to proper or improper objects, as it is exer- 
cifed in worthy or unworthy purfuits. For the prefent, I 
fhall content myflf with obferving, that as it is produétive 
of many and great advantages, it fhould not be difregarded, 
but, on the contrary, watched over with inceflant vigilance 
and care: and that, in order to effect its prefervation with cer- 
tainty, it thould fometimes be fatisfied, but never fatiated.; 
this principle being of fuch extreme delicacy, that it is as ofter 
deftroyed by a fuperfivity of nourifhment, as by a total pri- 
vation.’ 

We meet in this work with many pertinent obferva- 
tions on: the management’ of children wh¢n the powers of 
their underftanding are developing, and they become obnoxi- 
ous to.the influence of example. We queftion, however, whe- 
ther the author has not fixed with too much precifion the va- 
rious ftages in which the mind: advances in improvement, as- 
it is probable, that the zra of thefe periods may differ greatly 
in different children: We acknowledge at the fame time, 


ae our own obfervation does not authorife us to difpute the 
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atthor’s fentiments on this point. We readily concur with 
him ‘in opinion, that children fhould not’ be forced ‘to too early 
ot clofe an application to ftudy, from the hazard not ‘only’ of 
hurting their tender faculties, but impreffing ‘them’ with ab 
averfion to books. The feventh year raf their age is the pe= 
riod at which’ this.author thinks children ought firft to “be 
taught to read Englith, when, she is alfo’ of opinion, they 
fhould acquire it in the manner of an amufement. In the 
eighth year he advifes to inftru€ them in the art of writing. © 

Thus far the author’s precepts are equally applicable ‘to the 
education of fons and daughters; but in what fallows of the 
work his attention is wholly devoted to the education Of ‘fons. 
He confiders. public fchools, fuch as Weftminfter, Eton, and 
Winchefter, as the moft proper feminaries for the fons of the 
great and affluent, while he thinks domeftic education 
more fuitable to the children of private getitlemen. Of the 
education at academies, this author appears to entertain no 
favourable idea. But he muft certainly ‘admit it to be ¢ 
nfoft convenient for fuch as can ‘neither afford to fend thete 
fois to the great feminaries, nor to give them adomeftic edu- 
cation, We certainly know of many academies coriduéted by 
able mafters, and where youth are inftrudied with equal atten- 
tion and fuccefs. - 

We find nothing obfervable in the remaining part of the 
work, excepting that the author, with his ufual precifion, has, 
perhaps, too {ffriétly fpecified the periods at which certain 
books ought to be read. His obfervations in general are judi- 
ous, but the plan ‘of education he ha§ delineated, ‘is ‘chiefly 
fuitable to the children of the great and opulent, | 
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Vi. Wenfley- Dale 5 or, Rural Coisacablectind’s f Poem. 4. 
25, 6d. Davies. 


JN the Introduétjion to this Poem, the ‘author informs us, 
that he has endeavoured $q° vaty the uniformity which 
muft be the neceflary refult of paftoral writing, by ingrafting . 
upon the native ftock of rural defcription fome mifcellaneous 
and exotic fhoots.. This expedient was certainly highly’ pro- 
per, and we maft acknowledge that he has ufed’it with 
addrefs. For, at the fame time that the rural i images he 7 
prefents are beautiful, and well adapted to poetical 'defc 
the digreflions in which he indulges himfelf are judidioully 
interwoven with the principal fubjeét, and his tranfitions ' ‘are 
eafy and natural. 

The fcene of this poem, which is” dedicated to the duchefs 
of Bolton, lies tén miles from Richmond, ‘and four from 
Cc3 Mid- 
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Middleham, in Yorkfhire, and appears to be richly endowed 
with many fingular beauties of nature. The following de- 
{cription of the catara& of the river Eure, near Ayfgarth, is 
poetical and animated. | 


¢ But now, © Ayfgarth! let my rugged verfe, . 
‘The wonders of thy Eheasoltd sahiatiee ged 
Long ere the toiling theets to view appear, 
They found a prelude to the paufing ear. 
Now in rough accents by the pendent wood, 
Rolls in ftern majefty the foaming flood ;. 
: Revolting eddies now with raging fway, 
To Ayfgarth’s ample arch incline their way. . 
Playful and flow the curling circles move; - 
As when foft breezes fan the waving grove ; 
*Till proneagain, with tumult’s wildeft roar, 
Recoil the billows, reels the giddy fhore ; 
Dath’d from its rocky bed, the winnow’d {pray 
Remounts the regions of the cloudy way, 
While warring columns fiercer combats join, 
And make the rich, rude, thund’ring fcene divine.’ 


We afterwards meet with the defeription of a beautiful 
hymph in a bathing-fcene, which is worked up with great 
warmth, and delicacy of fentiment. : ' 


_ © Come then, pure ftream, the pureft of the throng, 

Come and adorn my tributary fong. : 

Prepare, ye nymphs, prepare the tepid wave, 

And let Cleora there fecurely lave. 

Be ftill thou north, be huth'd thou peevith eaft, 

Cléora bathes, Cleora forms the featt. 

Let no rude breezes on thy bofom dance, 

Nor undulations break the fmooth expanfe. 

‘Ye mafking willows of the clofe recefs, ~ 

Be virtue’s guard, and lend the veiling drefs, 

Now looking round fhe quits her loofe attire, 

“The fcaly tribes with one accord admire, 

‘The confcious ftream dividing to embrace, 

Clafps the coy panting prize in all her grace. 

‘Tran{fparent cover’d is enchanting fhine, 

The lovely-modell'd limbs of thape divine : 
* As Damon fleeping midft the foilage lay, 

Lull’d by the warblers of each hovering {pray, 

His dreams, the heralds of his future hour, ~ 

Had rang’d ex{tatic through each Cyprian bow’r. 

Damon, thé blitheft lad of rural youth, 

The fpotlefs tranfcript of untainted truth, 

Saw quick approaching from the radiant morn, 

In azure veft on downy zther borne, 

A matchlefs form ; ler paffion-darting eye 

Eclips'd the brightnefs of ‘Italia’s ky, - 

The loves attractive met in blufhes meek, 

And health high circling mantled in her cheek, 

Her every ftep, her attitude and air, '** 

Ancffable, confefs'd the heavenly fair ; 
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conducted, and accompanied with a fhort ode, 


country life, which the author has greatly enrich 
imagery. 
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Near anfl more near:thé beauteous form ‘advanc'd, 
‘Stole on his foul, -in ple *s zenith trane’d, 
Till by the genius of the thade ‘d, 

He woke, and found 'thke vifion realiz’d.’ 
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The reprefenting Damon as having recourfe to the thruth, 
to follicit Cleora in his behalf, appears to us to»be too violent 
an incident ; but, exclufive of that objection, it is agreeably 


ftrain of elegant fimplicity. 


compofed ina 


In the courfe of the poem, the author takes an opportunity 
of celebrating Sir Ifaac Newton, concerning whom he has re- . 
lated, in the notes, fome curious anecdotes, fome of. which 


have,not, as far as we know, -been ever publithed. 


’ We fhall prefent our readers with the piure of a happy 


* Beneath yon roof, with manthing ivy fpread, 
By Peace, by Virtue, and Contentment led, 
There dwells aman, within whofe gentle breaft 
Life’s {catter’d bleffings maneily reft, 

Nor faft he thinks Time’s fleeting moments flow, 
Nor moves the fliding fand one grain too flow, 

A partner kind each duteous look difplays, 
While pratling cherubs cheer his pea days. 
The fcythe’s full fwath, the fickle’s gra{p fecur’d, 
And with each comfort of the year immur’d; 

His dog at eafe, the cat demurely wife, 

His flocks robuft, and abfent all difguife, 

View him at eve returned from the field, 

Bleft in whate’er domettic.comforts yield : 

The faggot brought, produc’d the wholefome fare,. 
He gives to winter’s blafts devouring care ; 

As bade prompts him, and his gains prevail, 

Eager-each ear to catch the coming tale, 

Tells in his wonted ftrain the day's exploit, 
And thus with rural glee contracts the night. 

The focial ev’ning paft, he refts his head, 

Where friendly flumbers fhade his humble hed. 

What tho’ no pomp falutes his opening eyes, 

Yet toil, fweet toil, the foothing down fupplies ; 

Early he breathes the falutary hour, — 

Now carrols loud, now weaves the thelt’ring bew’r ; 

Approves his lot however humbly caft, 

And grateful fhares of nature’s plain repaft, 

Nor ftoops'to know how kings their fceptres wield, 

A cot his palace, innocence his fhield. : 

dt bleak the wind, and the world dreary lies, 

His earnelt labor mocks the chilling tkies, 

While timely cares repel invading finows, 

And the firm heart with rapture doubly glows. 

His fimple food, the pledge of rofy health, . 

. Secures his joy, fupplicsthe want of wealth; - 
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Thus cixcum(crib’d, nor.after more he pants, 
Nor afks one other to clofe his wants, 

Till fate the vital fluid flowly ftops, 
And mellow, like autumnal fruit, he drops. 
._« Perith the.meannefs of exulting pride, - 
That fcoffing wou'd fach bounded aims deride. - 
Let Folly fhout, let Vanity afflume 


Her _— grimace, her ever-noddiag plume ; 
Let Diffipation and her giddytrain, 
The gaudy meteors of a fickly brain, 
.. Qn wings of Icarus difporting fly, | ve 
Till, victims in the gay purfuit, they dye.’ 

The .parts we have extraéted are but a few of the beau-' 
tiful paflages contained in this poem, which difcovers 2 luxu- 
riancy of imagination, and a genius for exhibiting the images: 
of defcriptive poetry. It is certain, however, that there are 
fome lines which may-juftly be charged with languor of fenti-’ 
ment and expreffion; but the verfifification is, in general; 
harmonious, and the poem interfperfed: witha variety of epi- 
fodes and moral fentiments.—Befides the approbation of cri- 
ticifm, this author is entitled to the praife of benevolence,: 
in having dedicated the emoluments of his ingenious produc-- 
tion tothe benefit of the Leeds Infirmary. . | 





VIL. Cure Pofteriores, five Appendicula Notarum atque Emendationum 
in Theocritum Oxonii'' nuperrime publicatum. 400. 25. 6d, 
Nourfe, | i 


"7 Bis performance abundantly confirms the opinion we al- 
ways have entertained of Mr. Toap’s. uncommon fami- 
liarity with Grecian literature, and of bis, fingular fagacity in 
conjeQural criticifm. It is an addition to the Asimadverfiones 
which he lately publifhed in the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Warton’s edition of Theocritus. An elegant infcriptive Dedi- 
cation to his grace the archbifhop of Canterbury is pre- 
fixed. | 
The valuable gloffes from the Vatican and Florentine libra- 
ries which Mr. Warton firft printed in the Oxford Theocritus, 
are here fometimes cleared from their corruptions, and cor 
rected, together with the text of the poet. Our commenta- 
tor has alfo given fome emendations of the old, printed Scho- 
liaft on Theocritus, which are remarkably happy. The fol- 
lowing, among many others, may ferve as an inttance. The 
Scholiaft is fpeaking of the moon, p. 7. ‘ Oi @aaasl zpi- 
Hoppev Eypagoy Xpuctvoay darcy, x) AsuXsivera.”. The word 
xXpustscay, to fay no more, is not Greek. .Mr. Toup, with 


the finalleft departure from. the context, as it. now ftands, ae 
wit 














Newton's Trasflasion of Vitruvius, shy. 


with a great and beautiful improvement of ‘the fenfe, thus 
reads the paflage.—* “Epyapor XPTSEQSANAAAON,’: &c. 
It would be endlefs, to, particularife the. many corrupted words, 
which this critic has. reftored to, their purity, with a. 
penetration and a-felicity peculiar to’ fgets 

It feems, a paffage in one of, Mr, Toup's notes, printed in a 
the Oxford Theocritus, had given offence to a, perfon of. émi- raps 
nent rank in the church, and in the republic of ancora Our 
author’s refentment on this occafion, which, ‘probably,\: gave: 
rife to the prefent publication, is expreffed in thefe 
Pref, p. vii. ‘ Rem pro fingulari fua fagacitate mihiis ' 
runt nonnulli Oxonienfes ; qui eft me fugillare-haud’ erubue- ; 
runt, homunculi eruditione mediocri ingenio : nullo'; ‘qui’ in. 
Hebraicis per omnem fere vitam tarpiter volutati,’ in ‘litétis. 
elégantioribus - plane hofpites fant.’ Append. p. 26. © Con- 
fulendus omnino vir illuftriffimus, et cui fexcenti Hebratuli non 
funt pares, eruditiffimus Potterus in Archeol.’ Grec.— 
Quod in primis. notabit home male Jedulus, ev qui nec me nec 
mea Satis intellexit. Sed parco homini qui nemini pepercit.’ 
P. 29..‘* Cantelinam autem iftam, a- bottle Jong, in Harmo- 
dium confcripfit Calliftratus, quem ideo poetam ingeniofum et 
valde bonum civem vocat cl. Louthius in Prele&ionibus fuis ; 
qui et fcolium integrum vel dedit vel peflundedit.” There are 
fome readers, perhaps, who will think thefe three quotations. 
the moft entertaining part of our .critic’s notes. ..In the mean : 
time, we may fafely venture to pronounce, that the reader of, 
tafte and erudition will find ample fatisfa&tion’ of another kind.» - 
in every page of this mafterly commentary. We are, how-; 
ever, of opinion, that our learned annotator has treated cer-, 
tain venerable charaéers rather too freely, and. that in fome_ 
other refpeéts he wrices without regard to decency. — 
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IX. The Archite@ure of M. Vitruvius Pollio: tranflated from. 
the Original Latin, by W. Newton, Archite®. Folio, 11. 111. Ode: 
in Sheets Dodfley. 


TBAT a tranflation of Vitruvius into the Englith language 
fhould not hitherto have been attempted, we can ac- 
count for only from the obvious difficulties which attend fuch’ © 
a great undertaking ; where not only the’ ftyle and terms of 
the author require to be tiudied with particular attention, but’ 
where no collateral authorities exift which might ferve for the 
explanation of any doubrful paffage. If a verfion of this ce- 
lebrated ancient, however, has fo long ‘been wanting in this’ 
country, we have now the pleafure to behold it accomplifhed 
by Mr. Newton in a mafterly manner. Befides the beft — 
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editions of the Latin author, the tranflator informs us, that 
he has occafionally confulted feveral manufcripts. What pains 
he has taken in the profecution of this tafk, is abundantly 
evident from ‘the ‘notes, ‘in which he has not only collefed 
the remarks of former commentators, but alfo greatly en« 
creafed the value of the work, with many valuable obferva- 
tions of his own. 

This volume, however, contains not the whole work of Vi- 
truvius, but only the firft five books; a circumftance which 
was forgot to be mentioned in the title-page, but has been 
advertifed fince the time of the publication. 

What renders the tranflation of Vitruvius fo difficult a work 
is, that the draughts which originally accompanied his fyftem 
of archite&ture, are now entirely loft, and his feveral ‘commen- 
tators have been obliged to fupply them from his verbal de- 
fcriptions. In executing this part of the tafk, Mr: Newton 
has likewife acquitted himfelf with remarkable ability ; and 
though the engravings in this edition be not fo numerous as 
in the French one of M. Perault, yet the delineations feem 
to be precife and accurate, and fufficiently illuftrate the au- 
thor. 

A fhort account of Vitruvius is prefixed to this work, con- 
cerning whom the following circumftances are almoft all ‘which 
are known. 

* We know fittle more concerning Vitruvius than what is 
to be gathered from his own writings. From thefe we learn, 
that his parents caufed him to be early inftruéted in architec- 
ture, as well as in many other fciences. We have no account 
of his parents, or place of his birth; but he was, doubtlefs, 
a native of fome part of Italy, if not of Rome itfelf; for, in 
fundry parts of his book, he ufes the words, wos, moffer, &¢. 
to diftinguith the Romans, and their buildings, from all others, 
By the knowledge he appears to have had of divers nations,. 
and their public edifices, it is very probable, that he had 
fpent much of his time in travel. -He tells us, he had ac- 

uired fome fortune, as well as reputation, by his profeffion ; 
but, in his fixth proem, he fays, it was not to be. wondered 
at, that he was fo little known; for he had not, like the ge- 
nerality of archite€ts, been forward in foliciting and petition- 
ing for employment, having learnt not to be folicitous of care, 
and being afhamed to requeft advantages. - 

‘ He was one of the engineers of the Roman army, civil 
and military architefture being at that time united and prac- 
tifed as one profeffion. From his own words, in his fecond 
Preface, we learn that he was low of ftature, and was old and 


infirm when he publithed his writings.’ 
It 
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It is even a matter of doubt in what’ age thie celebrated” 
archite& lived. ‘The moft common fog is, that he flou- 


rithed in the time of Auguftus ; ‘bat 


Mr. Newton produces. 


fome ftrong arguments for fixing him’ in the a when* 
Rome was governed by the —_ Titus. | 





—-! . 


X. The Ancieat Buildings of Rome; Pi Antony Defgodetz. 
Publifoed ty George Marthall, Archie. Vol. I, Folie, 


2l, 128. 6d. in eth 


Robfon. 


HE work of -M. Defgodetz was firft publiffied -near a cen 
tury ago, when’ the fine arts were cultivated in France 
under the patronage of Lewis XIV. by whom the author was’ 
{ent to Rome, in company with other academicians, for pro=' 
fecuting the ftudy of archite@ture. During the fixteen monthis © 
fhe remained in that capital, it appears that he applied with’: 
fingular affiduity to the furvey of the ancient buildings. He . 
informs us, that when he undertook to meafure the antiquities 
of Rome, his chief intention was, to learn which of the au~ 
thors in moft efteem ought to be followed, as having given the 
soft accurate meafures; but he foon found reafon to be con« 
vinced that they were all extremely defective in point of. pree 
cifion. This fault, however, he candidly imputes.not to thof@: 
authors themfelves, but to the workmen who had been eme 
To prevent his being led into the. 
fame errors, he took the meafures of all the ancient ftru€tures 
exaéily, with his own hands ; and repeated the whole feveral times, 
that he might arrive at an abfolute certainty ; caufing fuch 
of the buildings as were under-ground to be cleared, and ereét« 
ing ladders and other machines to get at thofe which were ele- 
vated. He affures us, that in this manner he viewed them 
clofely, and took with the compaffes the heights and projece - 
tions of every member, as well in general as in particular,. 


ployed in their fervice. 


even to the fimalleft parts. 


‘When M, Defgodetz returned to Paris, he communicated 
his defigns to the gentlemen of the royal academy of archi- 
te€iure, whofe approbation induced him to prefent the whole 
to M. Colbert, through the interpofition of which minifter, 
they were foon after publifhed at the king’s expence. 

The fubjeéts of thefe engravings are, the Pantheon at Rome, 
in twenty-three plates; and the following other buildings i in 


‘two, three, four, or five plates each. 


The Temple of Bacchus, at Rome, 


The Temple of Faunus, at Rome, 
The Temple of Vefta, at Rome, 
The Temple of Vefta, at Tivoli, 
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++ The Temple of Fortund Virilis, at Rome. - of on 
The Temple of Peace, at Rome. 
The Temple of Antoninus and Fauftina, at Rome. 
The Temple of Concord, at Rome. 
The Temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. — - 
The Temple of jupiter the Thunderer, at Rome. 
' “The Temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome. 
‘Thefe drawings of M. Defgodetz. appear to ‘be executed 
with ‘no lefs elegance than accuracy, and communicate a high 
idea of the grandeur of ancient Rome; nof is the prefeht edi- 
tion, publifhed by Mr. Martha], in any refpe& unworthy of 
the original, while it has the advantage of being more gene- 
rally ufeful, by haying not only’ the French of M. Defgodetz, 
but an Englifh tranflation, on oppofite pages. 





— 


. The fatal Conféquences of Adultery to Mosarchies, as well as 1° 
“Spades Families: with a Defence of the Bill paffed in the Houfe 
of Lords in the Year 1771, intituled, ‘* An AG to reftrain Per- 
Sous who fhall be divorced for the Crime of Adultery from marry 
ing or contra@ing Matrimony with the Party.” And an Hiftorical 
Account of Marriage, &c. By Thomas Pollen, 4M. 33. 
Lowndes. 


HE fight of the bill, mentioned in the title-page of this 
work, which was paffed laft feflions in the houfe of lords, 
but not in the houfe of commons, occafioned Mr. Pollen to 
confider the fubje& of i it, as he was not able to learn the.rea- 
fons why it was pafled in one houfe, and not in the other, 
In doing this he enumerates the evils which adultery has 
brought. upon nations as well as private perfons. The evils 
brought upon nations are fuch as are well known, and which 
muft have occurred to every one who has confidered the fub- 
je&. Adultery caufed the war of Troy, the downfall of the 
kingly power at Rome, and the conqueft of Spain by the 
Moors. Amongft the evils brought upon private perfons he - 
ranks thofe which befel Jofeph, Uriah, Hippolytus, Bellero- 
phon, Silius, whom Meflalina refolved to marry, and Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in the reign of king James the firft. He 
concludes this account with a very juft remark, that .° it is 
certainly a moft egregious folly in a man thus injured to put 
his life upon an equal lay with the villain’s who has injured 
him, and to give him_an opportunity of injuring him a fecond » 
time. ‘The beft plea he can make, is, that the law has not 
provided a fatisfaftion proportionate to the injury, fo that he 
is under a neceflity of demanding it himfelf, to the hazard of 
his own perfon. However weak this plea may be, yet what a 
pity it is, that many a brave man fhall be loft to a. nation, 
through 
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through a pundiilio of honour, from aoe of the law i in this 


particular.’ gash od 

Mr. Pollen withes that a law. were ™ force to. prevent an 
adulterer and adulterefs ever, marrying together after convittion, 
becaufe, as he very juftly obferves, it it might be a. means of. pre- 
venting many adulteries, for adulteries are en. committed 
with a view of after.marriage. He goes, perhaps, ;too: far in 
faying that fuch a law might prevent frequent murders, .as;an 
adultrefs, unlefs. legally convicted, would not by.fuch,a law; be 
prevented from marrying shomfoever fhe pleafed, could the 
murder her hufband fecretly ; but the might be ‘tempted. ott 
commit that horrid crime, through fear of being. convi 
and of being reftrained from marrying by fucha law... ig: 

He thinks that the detriment to population which might ac- 
crue from the preverition of fuch marriages is of no-import-. 
ance, becaufe no good to a.nation can, be. expetted from the 
iffue of two fuch profligates ; ; but of this we confefs.we en- 
tertain fome doubt, as ir is not.certiin that the defcendants of 
fuch perfons would inherit their faults, 

If our author’s arguments are not conclufive, we have.ne- 
verthelefs met with entertainment in the perufal of his book, 
as he has colleéted many of the anciént laws and cuftoms re- 
Jating to the punifhment of adulterers. For the entertainment 
of thofe of our readers who have not examined thefe fubjeds, 
we thall make {ome extras from this part of his work. 

‘ Death was one mode of punifhing adulterers. A law of 
the Romans authorized a hufband to kill his wife if he cau ght 
her in the a& of adultery. And Lyfias declares that fin” a 
law of Areopagus] it is exprefsly faid, not fo condémn fot 
murder that man who, if he catch an adulterer with his wife, 
fhall take upon him this revenge. And a law of the Wifigotht 
enaéted, that if a hufband killed the ddulterer with the adul- 
terefs, he fhould not be accounted guilty of homicide. 

¢ By another law of the Wifi igoths, even if a father killed 
his daughter, whom he had taken in adultery i in his own houfe, 
he was not to incur any penalty or reproach. 

‘ = Nay Solon allowed any man to kill an adulterer when 
he took him. 

« Mofes commanded, if 4 woman that was only betrothed 
was lying with another, both of them fhould be ftened te 
death. 

‘ Among the Athenians and the Bohemians, behead ing was 
executed dn adulterers. And it is fais, that a certain king of 


Tenedos publifhed a law, that if any one took an adulterer, he 


fhould cut off his head with‘ad ‘axe, and that, his own fon 


being 
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pe taken, and he who took him afking. the king what he 
do, he anfwered, Put the law in execution, 

mE « The emperor Opilius had always: the bodies‘of the two 
perfons sider of adultery faftened ‘together and burnt alive. 

‘ In old Saxony, if a married woman’ breaking the marriage 
contrac& committed adultery, they fometimes forced her to 
end her life, being hanged with a halter faftened by her own 
hand, and over her body, fet on fire and burnt, they hung 
her feducer. 

* Conftantine ordered that a wife guilty of adultery fhould 
be thrown into a nunnery, giving her hufband a power. of 
taking her out again within two years, if he thought proper; 
if the abovementioned time elapfed' or the hufband died be- 
fore he took her out, he ordered her to be fhorn, and to take 
the habit of a nup, and to abide in the fame nunnery during 
her whole life. 

‘ Solon made the following law in refpeé to wives. Ho 
would not fuffer a wife with whom an adulterer had been 
caught, to be dreft out; but if the were dreft out, he-bade 
any one that met her, to tear off her cloaths, 

* Again by a law of Athens it was thus decreed. When 
the hufband has taken the adulterer, let it not be lawful for 
him to cohabit with his wife, but if he do, Jet him be-acs' 
counted infamous.’ 

¢ When the Cumzans took a woman in adultery, : they 
brought-her to the forum, and made her ftand in‘ the fight of 
every body on a ftone. Then fetting her’ upon an afs, they 
led her round the city ; after that, fhe was made again to ftand 
on the fame ftone, and all] her life-time was reckoned infamous, 
and nicknamed the afs-rider. And they looking from’ thence 
on the ftone as impure, anathematized it. 

¢ The adulterer too when taken had his thare of public dif- 
grace. Among the Pifidians, he was led aboyt the town fit» 
ing.-upon an afs, Among the Lepreans, he was carried bound 
through the crofsways for three days together. Among the 
Gortynians, he was publickly brought through the city to the 
magiftrates crowned with wool, 

© The Egyptians ordained. that if a man had prevailed ona 
maitied woman to commit adultery with him, he fhould re- 
ceive a thoufand lathes, 

‘ Tacitus {peaking of Germany informs us, that there 
were very few adulterers-in fo numerous a people, the pu- 
nifhment for which .was at hand, and allowed to hufbands, 
The hufband having ftript her [his wife] naked, and cut off 
her hair before her relations, turn’d her out of doors, and 
whipt her through every ftreet, 

» § Ip 
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¢ In ancient Saxony, if a married woman, breaking the 
marriage-contra&, was guilty of ‘adultery, fometimed a fé- 
male troop being ’affembled the womert led her round about, 
whipped through the ftreets, beating her with _rods, and 
goading her with fmall wounds, fent her from-town to town 
bloody and torn, and {till there. met her. freth tormentars, 
pea by their zeal for. chaftity, till they left her either dead 
or fcarce alive, 

* At Athens when they caught adulterers in the faét, they 
tied them neck. and heels, made. bald their pofteriors with 
hot afhes, and then thruft up their bodies radifhes.of the 
largeft fize. 

‘The Egyptians commanded the: nofe of. an adulterefs to 
be flit, being of opinion that fhe who fet herfelf off to gratify 
an unpardonable incontinence, fhould have taken. from her 
whatever moft recommended her beauty. 

© Canute made this decree: if a wife, the. hufband being 
yet alive, be convicted of having an illicit commerce with 
other. man. whatever ; let both her. nofe and her ears be cut 
off. 

‘-Zaleucus, prince of: Locris, made a “Jaw, that: the adul- 
terer’s eyes fhould be put out, of whofe confymmate juftice 
there is the: following, remarkable account. ‘When according 
to his own law, his:fon was to be. deprived. of both his eyes, 
being found guilty of adultery, and the whole. city, out. of 
regard to the father would have had the young man releafed 
from the penalty, he for fome time oppofed it, At.Jaft, .be- 
ing overcome by the intreaties of the people, having firft 
pulled out one of his own. eyes, and then one of his fon’s, 
-he left to both the ufe of fight. Thus. he. gave the Seg its 
due, meafure of punifhmént, . dividing himfelf f equally be~ 
tween the campaffionate father and righteous law. giver.’ 

There are fome other punifhments mentioned in this work, 
but thofe we have quoted are fufficient to fhew the deteftation 
in which adultery has conftantly been held,. We do not with 
to fee the feverity of fome of them copied here; although 
we fhould with great fatisfaftion fee fome law enagted. which 
might prevent the frequent commiffion of a crime which is 
produétive of fo many pernicious confequences. . 

- Mr, Pollen has given us a hiftory of marriage, in which 
he has. interfperfed feveral quotations from the ancients, as 
well from the poets as the profe writers. Someof thefe.-are 
not much to the purpofe, but the greater part fhow that the 
inftitution has generally been acgounted honourable, . 
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XI. The Antidote; or an Enquiry into she Merits of a Bee, ile 
tld, A ourney inte Siberia, made in MDCCLXI. By the 
Abbé Chappe D’Auteroche.  8vs. 3s. 6d. ' Leacroft. > 


THE original, of which this is a free tranflation, was writteh 
as it is fuppofed bya Ruffian nobleman, in'French. The 
author appears to be a perfect mafter of that language, 
having either acquired that accomplifhment in his travels, 
or having a native of France to corre& his French. For 
there are at prefent among the Ruffian nobility, men both 
of great abilities, and likewife fuch as are well converfant 






with the various European languages, efpecially the French; — 


owing chiefly to the late emprefs Elizabeth’s predilection 
for that nation. The author feems to be a very fprightly 
writer, with a peculiar vein of humour and a good tafte 
for the polemical ftyle, which, conduéted by a truly pa- 
triotic fpirit, carries our writer often beyond the limits of 
calm controverfy, and betrays fometimes an animofity and 
acrimony which is ill-becoming a man of a libetal educa* 
tion, and who on account of his employ at court, is expected 
to be poffeffed of more polite and refined manners. Our fair 
tranflator has endeavoured to foften’ thofe too harth expref- 
fions, and to take off the edge of the too keen, and we may 
really fay often too low and harfh recriminations, without, 
however, depriving it of the humorous fprightlinefs, and of 
that fpirit which is confpicuous through the whole of this 


performance. - 
Bat we fhall-fay no more.on this head; but permit the au- 
thor and tranflator to fpeak for themfelves. é 


* The zsth day of March the Abbé arrives at Wiatka—he 
is fo obliging as to accept of a dinner Madame de Perminow 
offers him—he leaves her at eight in the evening—fhe pros 
vides him with lanterns and flambeaux—hé continues his road, 
and immediately upon this, p. 45, he fays, ‘* as often as’ I 
got upon any eminence, I ftopped to take a view of the cir- 
curhjacent country.” He has forgot that Madame Perminow’s 
lanterns and flambeaux teftify his travelling by night; fo that 
he either did not ftop upon the eminence, or, if he ‘did, he 
was little the better for it. He fays, ‘the country is only cuk 
tivated round about the villages.” The fnow muft have been 
ftill on the ground, becaufé the Abbé was travelling in fledges; 
how then could he fee whether the ground was cultivated -of 
not? A certain proof of its béing fo, is, that it furnithes 
with corn the government of Archangel, part of the provinces 
between Cafan and Tobolfk ; and about Wiatka there are im- 


menfe diftilleries of brandy. afer afew more overturns, he 
reaches 















. The Antidate, 
- Feaches > 26th, | 
paired. gy a inftance. 
fs of heart—he falls afleep .in 
night—he wakes fome time race and fi 
As he was fenfible’ his 5 companions had no 
with his ufage’ : fear feizes his great. foul, 
no ‘lefs than that “fdite" had deferted him in ‘ea 
the fnows: his confeience told ‘him, he deferved it Vu ba” 
foon found that his attendants, in fpite of his ill-ufage of, 
them, both in thought, word, and deed, -were. not fo, ill-na-,- 
tured as himfelfy and that, on the contrary, they had been _ 
fo attentive as.not to difturb his fleep; when they went to 


warm themfelyes. At'this moment, Abbé, 1 would. net chufe 


to have you ‘draw’ a comparifon between them and yourklf 

you would be too great a lofer; a good confcience is feldom 

attended. with a fou! { full of .dark fufpicion. 3: 
‘The Abbé, with no gteat fweetnefs either of temper or 


countenance, roules his fervant, whom, as well. as the other, | 


attendants, he found lying-by the fide of young girls, (a good: 
anecdote for the academy): the fervant, aceuitomed. to his 
ill humour, probably exculpates him/elf: by, alledging the: 
temptation ; and the Abbé ends this impertant nartative, by. 
faying, ‘* I was obliged to put up with this affair.” Did you: 
obferve, reader, how the Abbé’s ill-humour was foftened at, 
the mention, of the pretty girls? He affe&s .to be ia 
mapy.parts of his book ;-here he makes a victue of neceffity, 
Having made up the quarrel with bis people, (he repeats my. 
people as often-as poffible, to give him confequence, though he 
had but one fervant amgng them; the reft were his fellows, 
travellers) and having: found his piftols, he (ts out, armed) 
cap-apié, as becomes a,man of his exemplary courage.’ 

Thevacceflion of Peter HI. is an event, . which deferves. ta 
be reprefented in its-true light, as it makes part.of qur.mo- 
dern hiftory, and is, however, very little. known in this part 
of the world, The Abbé mifreprefents it atthe oytet, and 
opr,author.thus fets bim to rights. 

¢ The Abbé fays, ‘* At the inftant of hier death Peter come 
mands, and is acknowledged emperor.” A mighty wonder. 
indeed | twenty years ago the oath of allegiance ere, to the 
emprefs Elizabeth, acknowledged her, nephew, the grand 
duke, her fucceffor.._ It.is very aftonifhing, tobe fure, that at. 
the infant of her death he fhould command, and be acknow- 
ledged’ emperor. _ Js. it not -the. fame jn. .France, Monf., 
d’Auteroche ? The moment. the breath, is qut of your king’s | 
body, the dauphin,.‘** cammands, and is acknowledged,” 
The next fentence is worthy of notice: “‘ The emprefs hig 
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34 The Bnridores ~ 
wife Caine and fell at*his feet, and, ftrikitig her ‘head 2 aint 
the’ground, paid him homage as the ‘firft of his faves ” ‘Deal 
this anfwer the defcription you have jaft given us of the em-: 
pres, Abbé? Afrer what you have faid of her, can we think! - 
it pohible the fhould introduce  fugh a ceremony ?—to what 
end? Take a piece of advice irom me, Monf. Chappe ;- do 
riot always give fuch free fcope to- your imagination ; it is’ 
not at all times fo peculiarly happy 48 you: have fovnd it in! 
fome few inftances, “Eet us now fee whether the’ Abbé. could: 
have any ground to go upon, for what he ‘here tells us, ‘and! 
in'what place the emprefs'could have ** proftrated her(eif ‘like’ 
the firft of bis flaves.”” At the momemt that the emprefs Bii-? 
zabeth was dying, Peter the Third and his princefs were at’ 
ler bed-fide: it could not be there that fhe fell at his féeer.’ 
As foon as the four phyficians, who were in the Foom, declared’ 
that the emprefs was dead, the doors of the antichaimber 
were thrown open; the members of the fenate and the whole 
court ‘caine in; there was not a creature there that did ‘not’ 
fhew. the deepett affiction ; nothing ‘but fobs were: heard. 
‘Fhe emperor retired, the emprefs Catherine had agreed with 
him, that fhe would flay in the apartments with the corpie,: 
ti}l he went'to the chapel. During all this time*there was fo 
idea of proftrating herielf at his feet. She gave fuch @xae& 
orders; that in lefs than two hours time all the town’cotild-be* 
admitted into the apartments where the late emprefs was'laid 
in ftate. The emperor then fent her word to come into ‘the | 
chapel, where fhe ftill neither fell at. his feet, nor ftruck her 
head again{ft-the ground, nor paid him homage? the was’ 
there merely as a fpe&atrefs. of the oaths of allegiance taken 
tothe emiperor, and as. an affiftant'in’ the prayers, &c. Ait 
thefe fa&s are well known, and no body ever heard thent fe-’ 
lated in any other manner, ‘till Monf. Chappe teék’ that 
trouble ¢ but fappofing it rea'ly had been as the Abbé fays, 
what did it fignify whether the etiquette, which is: always ab- 
furd, obliged her to kneel wpon one or both knees, or’ to” 
bow her body to the ground, and touch the floor with’ her’ 
forehead ? Are not your kings, Abbe, ori the day of- their co- 
ronation, extended at their length upon the ground in the’ 
middle of the cathedral church at Rheims? You do not fee’ 
any thing extraordinary'in that; no more dol, There is not’ 
a perfon of the meaneft capacity, that could poffibly fufpee 
that the intention of this could be to declare himfelf the flave 
of ‘the fervants of the altar. Might ‘not the emprefs’ then’as 
well (if the etiquette had prefcribed it to her) have proftrated 


herfelf, and it: homage to the cg without -de:laring: 
‘eget 
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ecbitt his firft fave ? But, as I faid before; the truthé *, wnat 


it was riot'done, nor ever thonght OP ASS 
It is juft to obfervé here, that it iz a tonftant sitive in Rut, 
' fia at the change of their fovereigns to take the oath .of all’ 
the military perfons, and in general of all the placémen 5 and 
as they are of various religions, the form of the’odth is fede 
to the clergymen of every religious party, and the oath’ is. 
taken in the chapel, which gives the clergymen fufficient em- 
ploy during the firft days of a new reign. - 

‘ Our author next informs us, that there was upon this 
occafion a public talk of reéting a ftarue of mafly gold to thé 
éntperor: he adds, “© But fome body obferving, that there wag 
hot gold enough in the whole empire for fiich a purpofe, the 
juftne(s*of the refle@ion determined the. Ruffiaiis to confirle 
themfelves to a ftatué one foot high, which was to be placed 
in'the fénate houfe. “A ftatue of brondée was fooil after fubs © 
ftituted in the place of this ; arid at letigth the ‘riatidn feemed ~ 


refulved to have one of marble.” This’ determiination, ag 


Monf, Chappe pleafes to call it, in all probability founded 
upon the coffee houfe converfation of fome officers pleafed with 
the profpeat of returning to their eftates, which by their ab- 
fence fiad. nearly run to ruin—this, I fay, is evidently p! lated 
here to’ give him an opportunity of making the remark he ig 
delighted with viz. ‘* ‘That there wag not gold énouch in the 
whole empire for fuch a*purpofe.” © I will charitably fuppofe; 
Abbé, you ate unacquainted’ with the ritlies of our mines; 
you would otherwife have known we are more able than many 
éther natidns “1 coukf name, to anfwer fuch an eapence, and 
Without any damage to-our circulation,’ 

Ruffia has, ‘no doubt, very rich mines} in tia year 1766; 
there’ were 40,000 puis of copper at the mities of Kolywano« 
wotkrefentkoy, in Siberia, whith had not Beén ufed, as the gold 
and filver, in which this miné if very rich, had not yet been 


feparated from it ; this Operation-was delayed becaufé it would 


have been very expenfive to tramport fo hich ledd as it would 
requite to thar ‘remote part of the world, which is at about 
4000 Englith miles from Peterfburg. In the farhe year the 
emprefs fent three prids 6f refined gold to the ferhale monaf- 
fery, at Petérfburg, in order to gild the cupola with it, which 
is entirely covered with cépper: all this gold was che prdduct 
of Ruffian mines in Siberia. 

The author is high!y commendable for endetvduring to utis 
deceive the public itt regard to the falfe tepref¥ntations of this 
French writer. He, and the reft of his countrymen, have of late 
engroffed almoft every branch of literature with their sumetous; 
fupcrficial, but weli written pieces: the greater part of 
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396 Fitz-Sttphen’s Defeription of the City of London. 
the public is captivated by their fhowy and fplendid publica- 
tions, and their agreeable ftyle; which has procured a pre~ 
ference to be given to French chemifts, hiftorians, travellers, 


philofophers, and even their very lexicographers, to the great 

judice of found learning : hence our publications after the 
true French taite abound with impiety, levity, and an ¢prit 
de bagatelle, without paying any Keyes to a truth, ‘and 
folidity. 





XIIl. Fitz-Stephen’s Defeription of the City of London, With 
@ Commentary. A Difertation on the Author is prefixed: And te 
the Whole is fubjoined-a corre Edition of the on with 

 warious Readings, and forme ufeful Annotations. 410. 4:. fewed. 
White. 


NEST to Doomefday-Book, William Fitz-Stephen’s De- 
fcription of London, is allowed to- be the moft early work 
on the fubje&t that we meet with in any writer, being com- 
pofed at fo remote a period as towards the end of the twelfth 
century. 

The author appears to have been particularly attached to 
Thomas a Becket, to an account of whofe life this Defcription 
was written as a preamble. Whatever might be the credulity 
of Fitz-Stephens in regard to hiftorical fa&ts, or however he 
was biaffed by a partiality for the prelate above mentioned, we 
have no reafon to queftion the authenticity of what he el 
delivered relative to the ancient ftate of the capital; and we 
muft therefore confider this Defcription as a matter of great 
curiofity. We fhall prefent our readers with a quotation from 
the beginning of the treatife. 

* Amongft the moft noble and famous cities of the world, 
this of London, the capital of the kingdom of England, is 
one of the molt renowned, on account ‘of its wealth, its ex- 
tenfive trade and commerce, its grandeur and magnificence. 
It is happy i in the wholfomenefs of its climate, in the profef- : 
fion of the Chriftian religion, the ftrength of its fortreffes, 
the nature of its fituation, the honour of §its-citizens, the | 
chaftity of its matrons, and even in the fports and paftimes 
there ufed, and the number of illuftriows perfons that inhabit 
it. Of thefe particulars we fhall exhibit a more diftin& re- 
prefentation. 

* There, then, 

‘* Men's minds are foften’d by a clement fky ;” 
not fo, however, as to make them prone to Jafcivioufnefs, but 
only to bapifh ali rudenefs and fcrity, by making them liberal 
and benevolent. 
‘ The . 











© The epifcopal fee is at St. Paul’s Church: this was for- 
merly metropolitical, and ’tis thought will ‘be. fo again, ‘thould 
the citizens return into the ifland; unlefs:the -ar 
rank of the martyr St. Thomas, and. his corporal prefence 
there, fhould for ever a that dignity to norerigrk 
where it is now lodged. ‘But as this faint has ennobled both 
thefe cities, London by his birth, and Canterbury by his mar- 


tyrdom, they both in refpeé. of this faint, and indeed with 


juftice, have much to alledge reciprocally one againft’ the 
other. In point of divine worfhip, there are in London’ and 
the fuburbs thirteen large conventual churches, and one nal. 
dred and twenty-fix parochial ones. 

‘ On the eaft ftands the palatine tower, a fortrefs both large 
and ftrong, the walls and body of which are ereéted upon deep 
foundations, and built with a cement tempered with the bloéd 
of beafts; on the weft are two caftles well fortified; and’ the 
city wall is both high and thick, with feven double gates, and 
many towers or turrets on the north fide thereof, placed’at 
proper diftances. London .once had its walls and towers, in 
like manner, on the fouth; bat that vaft river, the Thames, 
which abounds with fith, enjoys the benefit of tides, "and 
wathes the city on this fide, hath in-a long tra&t of time to- 
tally fubverted_and -carried away the walls in this part. On 
the weft again, and on the bank of the river, the royal palate 
exalts its head, and ftretches wide an incomparable ftru@ure 
furnifhed with baftions and a brealt-work,y at the diftance of 
two miles from the city, ‘but united to it as it were by a po- 
pulous faburb, 

* Adjoming to the buildings all round’ lie the gardens of 
thofe citizens who dwell in the faburbs, which are well fur- 
nifhed with trees, are fpacious, and beautiful. . 

‘ On the north are corn-fields, paftures, and delightful mea- 
dows, intermixed with pleafant ftreams, on which ftands mariy 
a mill, whofe clack is fo grateful to the ear. Beyond them 
an immenfe foreft extends itflf, beautified with woods. and 
groves, and fall of the lairs and coverts of beafts and 
game, ftags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls. “The fields above- 
mentioned are by no means hungry gravel or barren fands, 
but may vie with the fertile plains of Afia; as capable of pro- 


ducing the moft luxuriant crops, and filling-the barns of the 


hinds and farmers 
ee with Ceres” golden theaf.” 
‘ Round the city again, and towards the north, arife certain 


excellent fprings at a {mall diftance, whofe waters are f{weep, 
falubsious, clear, and 
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993 © Fitz-Stephen’s De/crip:iom of the City of London. 
«* Whofe runnels murmur o’er the -thining ftones.”” + > 

" Amongtt thefe, Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Clement’s 
well, may be efteemed the principal, as being much. the beft 
frequented, both by fcholars from the fchools, andthe youth 
of the city, when in a-fummer’s evening they are difpoled to 
take an airing, ‘This: city, cn. the whole, is doubrlefs moft 
-charming, at, leaft when it has the happinefs of being well 
‘governed. 

. © In refpedt-of the inhabitante, the city may be proud of its 
inmates, who are well furnifhed with arms, aud are numerous. 
Ja the time of the late war, when king Stephen dire@ed a 
mutter, it turned out, of effeftive men, no leis than. twenty 
thoufand horfe properly accoutred, and fixty thoufand, foot.’ 

, » We are of opinion with lord Lyttelton, that the number. of 
_men here fpecified is greatly exaggerated, as Peter of Biois,.at 
that time archdeacon of London, ina letter to the pope, rec- 
kons all the inhabitants of that city at no more than forty, thou- 


fand. His lordfhip juftly fufpe&s, that if there was any muf-. 


ter, it muft haye contained the militias of Middlefex, Kenr, 
_and other adjacent counties, We Miall lay beh » our readets 
# farther extraG from this interefting publication, , 

¢ The matrons of the city are perfect Sabines. 

* The three principal churches in London are privileged by 
grant and ancient ufage with fchools, and they are all very 
flourifhing. Often indeed through the favour apd counte- 
nance of perfons eminent in philofophy, more {hools are per- 
mitted. On feltivals, at thofe churches were the feaft of the 
patron faint is folemnized, the mafters convene their fcholars. 
The youth, on that occafion, difpute, fome in the demonftrie 
tive way, and fome logically, Thefe. produce their enthy- 
memes, and thofe the more perfe& fyllogifms. Some, the 
better to thew their parts, are exercifed in difputation, con- 
tending with one another, whilft others are put upon eftabiith- 
ing fome truth by way of illuftration. Some fopbifts endea- 
your to apply, on feigned topics, a vaft heap and flow of 
words; others to impofe upon you with falfe conclufions. 
As to the orators, fome with their rhetorical harangues employ 
all the powers of perfuafion, taking care to obferve the pre- 
cepts of art, and to omit nothing appofite to the fubjeé. 
The boys of different fchools wrangle with one another in 
verfe; contending about the principles of Granymar, or the 
rules of the perfect tenfes and fupines. Others there are, who 
in Epigrams, or other compofitions in numbers, ufe all that 
low tibaldry we read of in the Ancients ; attacking their fchool- 
maftcfs, but without mentioning names, with the old Fefcen- 
pine licentioufnefs, and difcharging their fcoffs and farcafms 

againit 
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_againft them ; touching the foibles of their. fchool-fellows,iqr 
perhaps of greater perfonages, with true Socratic wit,or bit- — 
‘ing them more keenly with a Theonine.tooth ; the audience, 
folly difpofed to laugh, SES RTE 6 ere 

‘* With curling nofe ingeminate the peals,” fea - 

‘ The followers of the feveral trades, the)venders-of .va- 
rious commodities, and the labourers of every kind,, are daily 
to be found in their proper, and. diftin® places; according) to 
their employments, And moreover, on the bank of the river, 
befides the wine fold in fhips and vaults, there:isa public. eat- 
ing-houfe or cook’s-fhop.. Here, according to the feafon, you 
may find vigtuals of all kinds, roafted, baked,» fried. or boiled. 
Fith large and fmail, with coarfe viands for the poorer fort, and 
more delicate ones for the rich, fuch as-venifon, fowls, and 
finall birds. In cafe a friend fhould atrive.atya citizen's houfe, 
much, wearied with his journey, and chufes.not 19 wait, an 
hungred as he is, for the buying and cooking.of» meat, », wr gery 

*s The water's ferv'd, the bread’s in batkets brought; . 
‘and recourfe is immediately had to the bank above-mentioned, 
‘where every thing defirable is inftantly procured, No number 
fo. great, of knights or ftrangers, can either enter the'city, at 
any hour of day or night, or leave it, but aif may be’ fupplidd 
with provifions ; fo that rhofe have no o-cafidn ‘to faft tbo lon ‘ 
‘nor thefe to depart the city without ‘their dinner,” Td this 
(place, if fhey are fo dispofed, they Tefort;’ and there ‘they ré. 
‘gale themfelves, every man according to his abilities. “Thofe 
who have a mind tq indalge, need not hanket after fturgeon, 
or a Guinea fowl, or a Gelinote dz Bois; for there are delica- 
cies encugh to gratify their palates. Ir is a public eating- 
houfe, and is both highly convenient and ufefal to the city, 
and is a clear proof of its civilization. Hence, as we read 
in the Gorgias of Plato, ‘‘ juxta medicinam effe cocorim of- 
ficium, fimulachrum, et adulutionem, quartz particale civi- 
litatis.”’ : 

‘ There is alfo, without one of the city gates, ‘and even in 
the very fuburbs, a certain plain field, fuch ‘both in reality 
and name: here, every Friday, unlefs it fheuld happen to. be 
one of the more folemn feftivals, there is a celebrated ren- 
devouz of fine horfes brought thither to be fold. Thither 
come, eithet to look or to. buy, a great number of perfons re. 
fident in the city, earls, barons, knights, and a fwarm of ei: 
tizens, ’Tis.a pleafing Sight to behold the ambling nags fo 
fmoothly moving, by raifing and putting down, alternatély, the 
two fide-feet together. In one part, there are horfes better 
adapted to efyuires, whofe motion is rougher, but yet expe- 
Dd4 _ ditious 
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ditious : thefe lift-up and lay down the two éppofite fore aid 


hind feet together, In’ another, the generous colts, ‘not 
‘wceaftoméd to the’ bridle, : roa ahte 


** Which proudly prancing, place théir thapel y limbs.” 


In a third quarter are fo be fee the’ horfes for burthen, with 
fiieir ftout aiid ftrong limibs.' And’in a fourth, the more va- 
luable hackneys and charging fteeds, ‘beaitiful in fhape) noble 
of ftatiré, with ears and’ necks ‘ere&t, aad plump burtock$, 
‘In thé thovements of thefe, what the parchafer principally té- 
‘marks, is, firft, an eafy pleafant walk, and then the gallop, 
which is when fie two fore-feet are taifed and put down té- 
gether, and the hind-feet, in like mannér, alterhatély with 
‘them. Wheti 4 race is to be tan by this fort of horfés, and 
‘pethaps by others which alfo in their kirid ate ftrong and "Reet, 
a fhout is immeédiately raifed, and the common horfes are or- 
dered to withdraw out of ‘the way. Three jockies, metimés 
only two, according as the match is made, ' prepare themfeWes 
for the conteft: (futh as; being ufed'to ride, know bow to 
manage the horfes with judgement t) the grand point is, to 
prevent a competitor from getting before them., The horfes, 
on their part, are mot without emulation : they tremble, are 
impatient, and continually i in motion ; and at laft, the fignal 
once given, they ftrike, devour the courfe, hurrying oak 
with unremitting. velocity. The jockies, infpired with the 
thoughts of applaufe, and the hopes of viflory, clap fpurs to 
the ‘illing horfes, brandifh their whips, and chear them 
with their cries. You would think, according to Heraclitus, 
that all things were in motion, and that the opinion of Zeno 
was certainly wreng, as he held there was no fuch thing as 
motion, and that it was impoflible to reach the goal. To re- 


turn to our market: in another quarter, and apart from the — 


reft, are placed the vendibles of the peafant, implements of 
hufbandry in all kinds, {wine with their deep flanks, and cows 
with their diftended udders. 


“ Oxen of bulk immenfe; the woolly tribe,” 


There alfo ftand the mares, adapted to the plough, the fledge, 

andthe cart, of which fome are big with young; others have 
their foals running by their fide, wanton younglings, but in- 
feparable from their dams. To this city merchants repair 
from every nation in the world, bringing their commodities 
by fea: 


“* Arabia's gold, Sabza's {pice and incenfe; 
Scythia’s keen weapons ;-and the oil of palms 
From Babylon’ sdeep foil ; Nile’s precious gems; 
China's bright thining filks ; ; and Gallic wines; 
Norway's Warm peltry, and the Ruffian ‘fables 5 
All here abound.” 
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Pumifogiam: : yer 
Z ‘to the evidence oft ancient chronicles)’ London is 
. wwlach ‘older than Rome ; fince, deriving from the fame original, 
viz. certain Trojan adventurers, this was founded by Brutus 
before Rome was built by Romulus:and Remus;: ‘Hefice, how- 
ever, it is, that to this day, beth. cities ufe the fame: ancient 
jaws and ordinances. This, cas. well as-Rome,ois diftcibuted 
into regions 5 it hath its annual fheriffs inftead of :confuls sit 
hath an order of fenators, with the proper inferior magiftrates 
its fewers and aqueduéts in the ftreets; and jin refpe@ of the 
caufes, whether of the deliberative, the demonftrative, or the 
judicial kind, it hath its appropriate places, its peculiar courts, 
its burghmoots- on the ftatutable days. T*ecannot imagine 
there is any city, in which more laudable cuftoms are ob- 
ferved ; fuch as frequenting churches for attendance on divine 
fervice, reverencing God’s ordinances, keeping feftivals, -giv- 
ing alms, maintaining hofpitality, making efpoufals; contraa-’ 
ing marriages, celebrating nuptials, ordering entertainments, 
welcoming guefts, as alfo in the difpofition of funeral folem- 
nities, and-the burial of the dead. ‘The two only inconvenien- 
cies of London are, the exceffive drinking of*fome foolith* 
people; and the frequent fires, ‘To all that hasbeen faid I 
may add, that almoft all the bifhops, abbots, and great men 
of this kingdom, are in a manner citizens and inhabitants of 
London, as having their refpective, and not inelegant habi- 
tations, to which they refort, and where their difburfements 
and expences are not fparing, whenever they are. fummoned 
thither fromthe country, to attend councils, and folemn 
meetings, by the king, or their metropolitan; or are com- 
pelled to repair thither for the Profecation: of their own pro- 
per bufinefs,’ 

The author ufvexiwards gives an account-of the fports and 

paftimes at that time praétifed in London, and: which. were 
probity ufual over Engl@nd. The defcription exhibited in 
this treatife is of inconfiderable length, buti is interefting, and 
will afford pleafure to an antiquary. - 
XIV. Fumifugium: or, The Inconvenience of the Aer, and Smoake 

of London difipated. 410. 33. 6d. feewed.. White. vis 


HE. author of this treatife was Mr, Evelyn, who lived in 

the reign of Charles ll. and appears from fome fingular 
‘expreffions to have been warmly attached to that monarch. 
Tn one paflage he calls his majeity she breath of our noftrils; a 
metaphor not unufual with the panegyrifts of that age. i 
Joyal fubje&-was fo devoted to. his fovereign, that he- profeffes 
to have entered on the confideration , of what is contained. in 
this 
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this treatife merely on account: of the -incopvenience | 

_ to the palace ftom the nuifarices here complained of, He thus 
relates his motives and the general nature of his. propofakia in 

the Dedication to the king. 

The expedient fuggefted by. this author for remedying. he 
noxious air of the metropolis, is, that all fuch manufaGories 
as either confume a great quantity of coal, and thereby im- 
pregnate the air with grofs vapours, or of themfelyes excite 
unwholfome effluvia, fhould be removed a few miles from 
-town. The manufactories alluded to are thofe of brewers, 
dyers, foap-boilers, and lime-burners; to which may, be 
added, on the fame principle, glafs-houfes,. founderies, fugar- 
“ bakers, and even the fire-engines. of the water-works.at.Lon- 
don- Bridge, and York Buildings. . As an inftance how much 
the air is.affe@ted by the fmoke of coal, the author relates, 
that the gardens about London would no longer. bear fruit.; 
and that fome orchards in Barbican and the Swand. were ob- 
ferved to yield a good crop the year in which Newcaftle was 
befieged, becaufe only a fmall quantity of coals had been 
brought to town, 

The author inveighs againft feveral other circumftances 
which tend to pollute the air of London; fuch as the per- 
miffion of butchers and. tallow-chandlers to exercife their trades 
within the town. The narrownefs of the ftreets is likewife 
mentioned among the caufes of infalubrity. This inconve- 
nience f{trongly operated at the period when the treatife before 
us was firft publithed, and was probably a principal fource of 
the contagious difeafes which in former times fo frequently pre- 
vailed in this capital. 

Befides the caufes that conduce to the corruption of the air, 
Mr. Evelyn takes notice of two circumftances affe&ing the 
quality of the pump-water jin feveral parts. of the town, and 
which are the more worthy of at(@ntion, as an eminent phy- 
fician has lately admitted the reality of their effeéts. What 
we mean is the charnel-houfes, and the practice of burying 
the dead within the town. 

The editor, in his Preface to this:treatife, propofes, that 
until the exercife of all the trades in which’a great quantity of 
coals is ufed fhall be removed to’fome diftance from the capi- 
tal, the chimnies in fuch houfes ought to be raifed' to a much 

reater height than at prefent, that the fmoke may’ be more 
readily difperfed. ‘This expedient, however, we are afraid 
might be attended with danger during the wierronee: of high 
winds. 

This treatife, though written with little inate, contains 


many ufeful hints for the improvement of London, both in 
magni- 
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magnificence,.and falubrizy ; and,as it: is faid: to have been 
publithed at the command of Charles II. itis: probable, thac 
the embellifhment of the capital was an : RIO at tae 
narch’s attentjon. tq 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
DiIV 1. NITY. 


15. Commentary, Pra@ical and Explanatory, on sipalitent of 
the Church of England, as ufed on Sundays; including :tbe 
Athanafian Creed. By a Layman, Author of an Effay on the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper®. 8vo. 48. Boards, Walter, 

Bitor Taylor fays, ‘ Let every: man ftudy his prayers; and 

read his duty in his petitions.” The defignof this'Com- 
mentary is to.affift the plain, well meaning Chriftian, in this 
religious exercife. Aind it is, indeed’ very properly calculated 
for that purpofe. The author is'a ftrenuous advocate. for the 
dogtrines of the’ church, is perfeétly free from” bigotry and : 
enthufiafm, and writes in a clear’and manly ftyle. 


16. 4 Difcourfe upon Religion. In Tayo Parts, 8u0. Ste Srwed. 
Cadell, 

This treatife is faid to have been written about the year 
1740. The author has addreffed it to his children, with an | 
intimation, that it was intended for them only, and not for 
the public. 

The ediror gives us the following account of the writer, and 
the motives which induced him to compofe this difcourfe. * Be- 
ing, he fays, at an early petiod of life, thrown’ into’ ‘melan. 
choly refleGtions by the death of a beloved wife, and afraid, 
left, by an event of the fame nature, his children’ might be 
left orphans in the hands of ftrangers,~ he thought himéelf na- 
turally called upon to employ the leifure his firuation then af- 
forded, in patting on paper his thonghts on fome fubjeéts, the 
confideration of which he reckoned highly. inteerhiDg ‘to their 
prefent and future happiuefs.’ 

This gentleman being now dead, his friends have commue 
nicated his inftru@tions to the world, under a perfuafion that 
the fpirit of charity, mildnefs, and humanity breathing thro’ 
the whole, may reader them acceptable to many, and afford 
both entertainnent and improvement. 

The work is-divided into two parts. In the firlt, the au- 
thor offers his fentiments On the Nature of Intelligent Beings, 
On the Origin of Evil, The Creation, The Fall ef the he 


—_—_-* 


* Mr. P, Waldo. See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxii, p- 324. 
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gels ‘and the Falk of Man,’ Original Sin; Pre-cxiftence, The 
Objections which. have been raifed againft fome of the Doe- 
trines of the Old and New Teftament, &c.” In the fecond 
part, he endeavours to fet religion in a proper light, with re- 


. 


gard to practice ; taking notice of fome opinions as they fall 
in his ways concerning .Virtue, the Love of Moral Beauty, 
Grace, and other fubjects, which he thinks erronéous 4nd per- 
nicious. by 2 | 

In this performance thete are many fentiménts which have 
ah airof fingularity; and which feem to have floated at ran- 
dom in the-author’s mind. .There are likewife. many {pecu- 
lations which. could not. ‘in any degree concern £ the prefent 
or future: happinefs of his children.’ ) 

The ‘author frequently employs himflf in. fuperficial con- 
jeétures, in difguifitions of no importance., All that is va- 
juable in his work might have been contained in a much nar- 
rower compafs, We will.venture to, fay, that-his four hua- 
dred pages will exercife the patience of half his readers. 

Yet there are traces of good fenfe in many parts of his dif- 
courfe; and, what is more refpectable, the undoubted marks 
tinaffeéted piety and benevolence. <i 


uz. 4 Second Check to Antinomianifm ; occafigned by @ late Nar- 
rative,.in Three Letters, to the bow. and rev. Author. By the 
Vindicator-of the reverend Mr. Weltley’s Minutes, 12mo. tod. 
Keith. , 
Thotgh this is not an elegant performance, it contains a 
-yery juft refutation of the, principles of, Antinomianifm, The 
following extract, which is. part of a fuppofed apology of the 
Antinomian, at the laft day, places his. impiety and prefump- 
tion in a firiking light. | | 
«< Out out the immaculate garment of thy righteoufnefs into 
robes that may fit us all, and put them upon, us. by imputation : 
fo thal our nakednefs be glorioufly covered. We confefs we haye 
not dealt our bread to. the hungry ; but impute to us thy feedin 
soco people with loaves and fifhes: We have feldom given dri 
to the thirfty, and often put our bottle to thofe who were not 
_athrift; but impnte to us thy turning water into wine, to refreth 
the guefts at the marriage-feait in Cana: and thy loud call, in the 
laft day of the feaft ig BL ; if any-man thirft, let him come 
to meand drink. We never fuppofed it was ‘our duty to be given 
to hofpitatity ; but #mpure te us thy loving invitations to ftrangers, 
thy kind affurances of receiving all that come to thee; thy com- 
fortable promifes; of cafting out none, and of feeding them even 
with thy flefa and blood. We did not clothe the naked as we 
had opportunity and ability; impute to us thy patient parting with 
thy fearilefs pi Bacay for the benefit of thy murderers. ‘We did 
not vifit fick-béds and prifons, we were afraid of fevers, and efpe- 
cially of the jail diftemper ; but compaflionately impute to. us th 
vifiting Jairus’s daughter, and Peter's wife's mother, who lay a 
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of 4 fever; and.put to our account thy ‘vifiting patrefying Laserad 
Sai the offenGee prifon of the grave. | 4. S03 WEST: GIO i Com f yoni 
« Thy imputed righteoufnefs; Lord, can alone anfwer all the @e. 

a to 








mands of thy law  gotpel Lo We «did not Gare to fat ; we thowla 
have been called legal and © if we heads bat y forty day 
fafting in the wildernefs, and'thy continual abftinence Apu 


-us, will be-felf-denial pe to juitify us ten tities Over. 


not take up our crofs; but impute to us ‘thy cartying thine; at 
even fainting under the oppreflive load. Wedid not ify the 
deeds of the fleth, ~- bys might tive: this ak tee evi- 
dently i life ;* ‘but: invpute to -us the ‘erat in of 
thy body, inftead. of our crecifying our fleth, with its affections 
and lufts. We hated private prayers ‘but impute-to us thy love 
that duty,°and the prayer thou didft offer upon a mountaih 4 


night. e have been rather hard to forgive, fect wii 
be abundantly made up, if thou imputeft to us t ing ng 
hee, the 
“Be for- 


dying, thief: and if that will ‘not do, add, we 
merit of that good faying of thine, Forgiveand "yous 
given. We. bave pepies ane king * ne anne but no matter; 
only impute to us thy exact paying of the tribute-mc 
with thy good advice, Render wats Czefar the th ings ch .ptee 
Cefar’s. erage’. Pause | Beds tevgety te 
‘ It istrue, we have brought upour children in vasity, and thou 
never had any to bring up. May mot thy merey find«out an ex- 
pedient, and impute to us inftead) of it, thy obedience to thy.pas 
rents? And if we have received the facrament riage and 
thou canft not cover that fin with thy worthy réceiving ulge us. 
with the imputation of thy worthy inftitution of jt, dila that wil} 
do yet better. ewe ti 2o. an 
‘In thort, Lord,.own us freely as thy children, .Jimpute’ to ‘us 
thy perfect righteoufnefs. Cait it as a cloke upon us to.covs 
filthy fouls and polluted bodies. We will have ho righteouinefs 
but thine:’” make no mention, we'befeech thee, of our i ighteouf- 
nefs and perfonal-holinefs,; they are but filthy rags,. which thy"pas 
rity forbids thee to.take into beaven ;, therefore. ac gh n 7 4 
and we thal] fliout free grace, imputed righteoufnefs, and finithed 


falvation, to eternity.’ 


Our readers will excufe the length of this extraét, ‘es the 
thougtit is, in a great meafure new, and very properly calcu- 
lated to awaken every con/iderate, if there can befuch a being 
as a comfidera:e AntiMonian, from his dream. 


18. A Cole&ion of Papers, defigned to explain and vindicate tbe 
prefent Mode of Subjcripsion required by the Univerfity of Oxtord, 
from all young Per fons at thgir Matriculation, Sve, 62, Rivington, 
‘The chief purport.of this Colleétion it is to give the public 

the following {tate of academical fub(cription, » > 

© No reafonable man who has taken the matter into confideration 
can think, that a fub{cription to the articles requised of »perfons 
who have attained the twelfth year of their age, can, be meant to 
require a formal and explicit affent to the fenfe.of the doctrities con- 
tained in them, when they are not fo ‘much as»required to ‘have 
read them ; or that it carries in it an obligation that they tronld 
hever diflent from any of them, thould they hereafter fee reafon 

for it, when they fhould have abilities to underftand and inigeof . 

} , . , : iém. 
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them. It never meant any more, nor was it ever underftosd t6 
mean any more, than that it was. a declaration of the perfon fabs 
feribing, that he was a member of the church of ; ad 
‘fuch, would conform to the wo ) and difci it. ” All that 

he is fuppofed to know of the d esis, t they are the tent 
trines of the church of which he has been educated a member; and 
that for the prefent, he acquiefces in them as‘fuch, (ufpending any 
farther judgment of them, till he fhall be better able to examine 


them. 
* All this the matriculated youth may very well underftand, and 


fubmit to with a fafe confcience ; it iring-no more than a per- 
fuafion, which he certainly brings with him, that the church he 
has been educated in bas no jelonbe impofe upon him, or lead hint 
aftray.’ 

19. 4 Decad of Sermons, preached at Chefham in Buckingham- 


“fire, By Thomas Spooner, 8vo. §5s., Dilly. 

A Decad of Setmons.—The idea of this affe&ted title is taken 
from the vulgar divifion cf Livy’s Hiftory into decades. But 
Mr. Spooner, we apprehend, would not have been fond of | it, 
if he had known or confidered, that. this divifion of the Ro- 
man hiftorian was the conceit of fome foolith grammarian in 
a later age, Neither the epitomifer of Livy (which fome fup 
pofe to haye been Livy himfelf fketching out the arguments of 
his work, and others, Lucius Florus) nor Cenforinus, not 
Prifcian, nor any one ancient writer who mentions Livy,: ever 
fpeaks of his decades, but of his books. The pedant who di~ 
vided them into fourteen decades, took it fer granted, that the 
author wrote-140 books. But Petrarch affirms, that he wrote 
142, and the learned Sigonius corroborates his affertion. The 
former, fpeaking of Livy’s Hiftory fays impartes, quas decades 
wocant, non ipfe qui feripfit, fed fa fe iflidiofa legentium ftidit ignavia: 


Epift, ad Boccatium. 
To return from this digreflion, This Decail of Sermons cort- 


fifts of difcourfes on the following fubjeéts: The Miracle of 
Languages, Salvation brought by Grace, The Returning Flock 
of Chrift, The Allegory of New Wine, The Allegory of 
Concealed Jewels, The Requefts of the Rightedus granted, 

Happy AffliGions, and Glorious Adoption. 

In this volume the author has difplayed his learning, his 
induftry, and his piety. But his theological notions are not 
altogether fuch as we fhould choofe to adopt.. He divides and 
fubdivides his difcourfes into many inf ignificant branches, like 
fome of the trifling and formal divines in Oliver’s days. His 
fermons ate indeed moft methodically and elaborately dull, 


20. Three Sermons preached before the Univerfily of Cambridges 
 eccafioned by an Attempt to abolifo Subfeription to the XXX1X 
Articles of Religion. By Sam. Hallifax, LL.D. 410. is. White. 
Thefe difcourles chiefly confift of general animadverfions on 
heretics and infidels ; on thofe who calumnia te our national 
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retipion §°'tWofe who are not fatished’ with our ecclefiaftical’ 
ettablifhinent y thofe who impugii the doétride of the ‘Trinity; : 
as it is commonly received ; thofe who diflike the notion of a: 
propitiatory facrifice; thofe who affail the déétrine of’ our Sa- 
viout’s intercefion; .and thofe who queftion the exiftence ‘of 
the devil. . 3 , 1 

Though it:was fiid to have been the ‘dottor’s profeffed in- . 
tention to. enter’ into the controverfy concerning fubfcription, 
and to “go throwgh the fubje&t;’ yet, in thefe difcourfes, 
there is nothing of any moment relative to the cafe of the pe- 
titioners: and, upon the ‘whole, more declaination than ars: 
gument. - , 8. 3w ; 


21. 4 Litter to Dr. Halifax, upom the Subje@ of bis Three Dif- 
courfes, 4ta. 1s, Dodfley. - . pdhige Lae es 
The learned author of this letter has effe€tually demolifhed. 

the Three Difcourfes. ae , 


The proféffor had fpoken contemptuoufly of the petitioners. 


In their vindieatjon the letter-writer fays : | 

« They would fain diveft Chriftianity of all the metaphyfical ni- 
cities, with which the cunning or fuperftition of former ages hath» 
fo wantenly encumbered her 5 they mean to cancel all occafion.to 
Jament, that in fome views, and in fome fituations, notwithitandip 
the kindly offices of the Reformation, pe ftill appears either mon-' 
ftrcus or ridicufous. They wholly difavow the imputation’ ¢on- 
veyed in that fcandalous and profane farcafm, ** that itis meant to: 
eltablith a Chriftianity without a Chrift, and a‘Redemption without 
a Redeemer::”. but-this they publickly profefs, that they are deter- 
mired to acknowledge only that Chrift, and that Redeemer, whom’ 
confiftently with his boundlefs mercy, and tremendous juftice, 
God, and not*man, ‘has thought proper to offer.® They derett, 
with a juf indignation, thofe infidious and damnable. artifices, by 
which it is endeavoured to involve, in one common charge,’ the 
honeftt franknefs of fincere enquiry, and.the profane mockeries of 
wanton infidelity : and they confider the harfh and contemptuous 
appellations of * Heretics,” ** profefled enemies,” * bold invaders,” 
and the like, as mere cant,—a convenient kind of language, ori- 
ginally furniftied by fuch as hoped to find their account more ia the 
thew of religion than in the reality, and handed. down, for the 
ule of fucceeding ages, from the hypocritical pharifee to the mo- 
dern churchman. It is not in the nature of honeft hearts to con-’ 
ceive, that any man, in thefe improved times, can, witha preme- 
ditated and determined malice, fet himfelf to calumniate a national. 
religion, or vilify eftablifhed forms, merely to patie an unrelent- 
ing f{pirit of oppofition ; but it is éxtremely natural to good dif- 
pofitions, efpecially in matters of great and eternal concern, where 
they fee abufes, to aim to reform; where they perceive a carelefs 
inattivity, to awaken reafon; where they déefcry acertain, though: 
unfufpeéted danger, to fpread a loud and generalalarm,” _ 

The moft valuable part of this letteris the examination of 
the profeflor’s arguments in. favour of the.doérine of the 
Trinity. _Here the author fhews, himfelf an excellent critic ; 
and evidently demontftrates, that-the principal texts of Serip- 

q ture, 
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ture, upon which the doétor grounds his proof, when accu. 
Yo ERR are either inconclufive, cal nothing to the 


purpo 
22. The Stripture the ie Tf, as well as the only Rule, of Chrif- 
tian Faith, maintained in a Leter to the rew. Dr. Tucker, Dean 
of Glocefter. 8vo. 1s. White. © 
This writer thinks, that we are encumbered with a number 
of .articles and-creeds, which can do us no fervice; that we 
fhould be guided: by the Scriptures, and not. by human fyftems 
of faith and do@trine ; that to require.an aflent to the latter 
is to depreciate the former ; that.as far as we ad according ta. 
the inftruétions of Scripture, we are fafe, and in the right; . 
but that when we take any other. guide, we may ems and 
wander out of the way of truth and piety, - 
. 'Thefe andthe: like pofitions are very decently and difpat. 
fionately maintained in this letter. 


23. Tavo Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. By 
Beilby Porteus, D..D.. 4t0. 1s. .Payne..: 

_ The firft is.an excellent dicourfe on the pernicious effe&s 
of pleafure and diffipation ; and well deferves the confideration 
of thofe, who fpend their whole time in fafhionable amufe- 
ments. 

In the fecond fermon, the author Pere the folly of thofe, 
who prefer the darknefs of infidelity to the light of revelation, 
PO BB Pc Ro¥e « 

24. The Chrifian Minifier, in Three Poetic Epiftles to Philander, 
To which are added, 1. Poetical Verfions of feveral. Parts of 
Scripture. 2. Tranflatiogs of Poems fromGreek and Latin Wri- 
ters. And, %. Original Pieces, By Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 
Sve. 4:. Buckland. | 
Dr. Gibbons, in his Epiftles to Philander, points out the 

various duties of a Chriftian minifter, the proper method of 

preaching, the ftudies which he fhould purfue, and the man- 
ner in which he fhould condu& himfelfin the world: In treat- 
ing of his ftudies, he recommends and characterizes a great 
variety of theological writers, chiefly Diffenters. But fome 
of them are authors of mean abilities, whofe publications no 
man of tafte and genius would with to read, or even admit 

iato his library. Among the Do@or’s tranflations we have a 

poetical verfion of the Lord’s Prayer, the 104th Pfalm, the 

Third Chapter of Habakkuk, St. Paul’s Defcription of Charity, 

Pythagovas'’s Golden Verfes, and feveral of Caffimire’s Odes, 

‘The original pieces are upon various fubjeéts. Our readers 
will be able to form fome idea of the authar’s poetical talents 
from the following verfes on Eternity. 


‘ What is eternity ?—-Can aught 


‘Paint its duration to the thought? 
Tell 
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~ Well ev’ry beam the fun emits, S oo 
When in fublimeft noon he fits; 
Tell ev'ry light-wing’d mote, that ftrays ° 
Within itsample round of rays? = °° 
Tell all the leaves, and all the buds, it »ot) eit 
That crown the gardens, and the woods 3 ! 
Tell all the fpires of grafs the meads - « ~ ” 
Produce, when {pring Pr itious leads . yt 
The new born year ; tellall the drops > gee a aie 
- The night upan their bended tops + | 
Sheds in foft filence to difplay 
Their beauties with the rifing day; 


Tell all the fands the acean laves, ' 
Tell all its changes, all. its waves, , 
Or tell with more laborious pains ° se 


e drops its mighty mafs contains; 

Be this aftonifhing account | 

Augmented with the full amount 

Of all the drops the clouds have thed, 

Where’er their rot fleeces fpread, | 

Through all time’s long-continued tour, 

From Adam to the prefent hoar, | 

Still hort the fum ; nor can if vie 

With the more num'rous years that lie 5 ae 

Imbofom'd in eternity. 

| * Was there a belt that could contain 

In its vaft orb the earth and main, = 

With figures was it clufter’d o’er 
"Without one cypher in the fcore, 


And could your lab’ring thought affign 


The total of the crouded line’ 
How fcant th’ amount ? ‘th’ attempt how vain 
To reach duration’s endlefs chain ? 
For when as many years are run, 
Unbounded age is but begun. 

* Attend, Oman, with awe divine, 


For this eternity is thine.’ 4 ) 
We can fay nothing in praife of Dr. Gibbons’s compofitiong - 
in Latin. Some verfes, which he has infcribed to the memory 
of the late Mr. Whitefield, begin in this miferable ftrain; — 
‘ Eleétum & divinum vas, Whitefielde, fuitti, bai. 
Ingenio plenum, divitii{que facris.’ &¢. © 3 
On this occafion, we are at a lofs to determine, whether 
Mr. Whitefield; or the poet, has a better -right to be ftyled, 
¢ vas ingenio plenum,’ | 
25. Fables Moral and Sentimental. Jn Familiar Verfe. By W, 
| Roffel. 80. 35. Flexney. ; 
Though thefe Rables be. not entirely original, and we Cane 
not perceive with the author, that they have any particular re’ 
jation to the, manners and fentiments of the prefent, times, 
yet they are related in an agreeable and ingenious manner, 
and may cenvey inftruction in the form of entertainment, - We. 
Vow. XXXII, May, 1772. ie arg 
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are of opinion, however, that the morals mipht have received 
greater illuftration, as well as have produced a ftronger effec 
on the mind, had they been placed, at me ead, rather thar 
the beginning of the Fables. 


26. The Senaiors: or we candid Bxamination nto the-Marits of the 

tween Performers of St. Stephen’s Cbapel, ‘fe | Bh 6d. 

r 

If the effufions of piejudice or malévolehce could clsten any 
title to the favour of the candid, this: poem might not be 
ranked amongft thofe fugitive produ@ions, which; by the laws 
of criticifin, muft be configned to perpetual oblivion. With 
all the energy of varied inve@tive which the. author has endea- 
voured to infufe into his fatire, he has not been able ;to fup- - 
port it from finking either into an infpidity of farcafm, or a dull’ 
uniformity of expreffion, The greateft. part of the poem af- 
fords inftances to confittn the firft of thefe obfervations, and 
the laft may be exemplified in the two following lines; 


* Ere flimfy honours ftopt his flimfer tongue.’ 
‘ Their flimfy patts more flimfily employ.” 


” This author is not always happy even in his verfification, as 


appears from the two fubfequent ‘couplets. 


¢ Who could fuppofe, thus prefs’d in pleafure $ train, 
That eer he wifh’d to reach a ftatefman’s fame.’ 


‘ Could thefe tranfmit their virtues with their name, 
Who then fo lov’d;. fo honour’d as Germaine?” | 
_ The death of young Allen in St. George’s Fields is repre- 
fented by this author as‘a general miaffacre of a multitude of 
people. But as this.is too flagrant a falfehood to «mpofe on 
any reader, we ‘fhould ailow him to urge in excufe of it the 


plea of poetic licence, had he not: abufed that privilege in 
-almoft every character he has drawn. We cannot, however,. 


pafs over an anecdote mentioned in a note, concerning the fa- 
ther of a right honourable gentleman, without informing the 
author, that the family of which he fpeaks was long reputable, 
and-even knighted feveral years before the time he {pecifies. 


27. The Prefe ént State of the Nation: or, Love's Labour Lof. A 


Poem. 8v0. 33s. Newbery. 
This poem is foutided on the fpirit of gallantry which has. 
Tately been the oceafion of fo many fuits for divorce in Doé- 


ror’s Commons. The author evidently poffefies avery topi- 


ous furd of verfification;. but it has led him-into a prolixity 


. that diflipates the beauties of the compofition, which, other- 
. wife, would have appeared to greater te, and ‘Proves 


: even difguftful to the reader, . 


28. An 
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28, An Hour before Marriage ; a Farce of debe’ 481, As it wah . 

| attempted to be aed at the "Theatre Royal,” ia Covent-Gardem. 

Sve, 45, Johafton. 

This piece is founded upon the Marriage Porcé of Moliare, 
which the author has endeavoured to adapt to the manners of 
“the Englifh ftage. The performance, however, met withi‘an 
unfavourable reception. As the fuccefs.of the leffer dramatic 
prodagtions, efpecially, depends chiefly on the reprefeatation, 
it may appear fomewhat prefumptuous to vindicate in the clo- 
fzt a piece which had been rejeéted on the theatre; and ‘yet 
candoar obliges. us to’acknowlege, that, in our opinion, .the 
difapprobation of the peblic refpedting this performance, be- 
trays either precipitancy .or ‘prejudice.. For though we find 
not in this produ@ion any laughable incidents, ‘it’ is not defti- 
tute of the natural expreffions of chara€ter; and the abfurd 
behaviour of Stanley, which conititutes the pringipal part of 
the fable, is placed in fach a ‘light as to afford entertainment. 

N O VE L §&, | 
2g, The Vayages and Adentures of she Chevalier Dupont. 4 Fale. 
a2mo, 10s. 6d. fewed. Noble. 

We have feen it affirmed. in fome advertjfements, that this 
work contains an authentic narrative of fags ; nor do. We, in- 
deed, meet with any incident in thefe. adventures which can 
render fach an affertion improbable. But if the author has 
not \prefented us with real occurrences, it is to be we 
that his invention has not been greatly tortured in farnithing 
this additional piece of furniture for the fhelves. of the ci 
lating libraries. Though this novel .be equally void of chbe 
rafter and interefting fituations as jejune of incidents, it is 
written in arftyle of narration {ufficiently agreeable ; and thefe 
defects are greatly compenfated by the variety of fcenes vis 
which the reader is made acquainted: for the. Chevalier com 
prehends in the hiftory of his voyages, an account of d 
part of the continent of America, and moft of the Weft f oo 
iflands... AS.the reprefentation delivered of thefe places appears 
to.be.faithful, this work may at leaft be attended with tory ad- 
vantage of conveying ufeful information to fuch readers .as 
confine.their attention chiefly to works of entertainment; and 
in this view, the author has not improperly fabltituted: truth 
in the room of ingenious fiction. 

30. The-Umegual Alliance : or, the Hiftory of Lord Athford, Two 
Vols, 12mo. 53. fewed. Noble. 

Lord Afhford, having no particular inclination. to any woe 
man, is the more readily induced to comply with his:father’s 
withes to fee-him married to a lady with a lange: fortune, and 
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confiderable expe&ations, but with little beauty or accomplifh- 
ments. He foon finds her very difagreeable in every refpec. 

Extremely tenacious of rank and precedence (to which fhe had 
originally no pretenfions, being only the daughter of an opu- 
lent tradgfman) fhe renders herfelf fingularly ridiculous, and 
her hufband inexpreflibly unhappy. Difgufted with her in- 
creafing paflion for pomp and parade, he retires to a feat left 
him by an uncle, in a part of the country where he is little 
known. There he accidentally meets with a young lady every 
way amiable, and totally different from lady Afhford, with 
whom he falls defperately i in love Ethelinda, not knowing at 
firft that he is married, is as ftrongly prepoffeffed in his favour, 
When he acquaints her with his marriage many diftrefling 
fituations enfue between them. Lord Afhford,' however, rot- 
withftanding his attachment to Ethelinda, behaves to his wife 
with the greateft politenefs and tendernefs; and though the 
makes herfelf more and more contemptible in a variety: of 
fhapes, the propriety of his behaviour remains unaltered. 

Lady Afhford, at length,“in a fharp conteft with another lady 
about precedence, burfts a vein, in a fit of paflion; and 
foon afterwards dies. Lord Afhford then renews his ac- 
quaintance with Ethelinda who, after many doubts and: = 
licate delays, confents to give him her hand. 

The author’s view is plainly to be perceived ;. and “en 
are, doubtlefs, many married cotples in the Kingdom unfuit- 
ably enough joined, to feel that his piece’ is not, upon the 
whole, overcharged. 

MEDICAL 
31. An Effay on the Nature and Caufes. of the Gout, &c. By 
Marmaduke Berdoe, M. D. “8v0. 13. 6d. Lowndes 

‘This author is of opinion that the gout is not the confe- 
quence of an acrimonious humour, but of a weaknefs and 
obftruGion of the abdominal vifcera, occafioned by an atcu- 
mulation of the fluids, which he fuppofes to be forcibly deter- 

‘mined in the age of manhood, to the interior parts of the 
body ; or, in his own words, to the phrenié or diaphragmatic 
centers. On this principle, he infers the gout to proceed from 
the fame caufé with the hypochondriac difeafe and the hemor- 
rhoids ; and ‘he endeavours to fupport this conclufion, by ob- 
ferving, that the gout and hemorrhoids often attack’ the fame 
perfon alternately, and that any one of thefe difeafes is gene- 
rally relieved upon the appearance of the other. The 
obfeurity in which the proximate caufe of almoft every dif. 
eale is ‘involved, will not permit our giving any pofitive de- 

- termination in refpeét to the theory of this author, We have 

“-gertainly known feveral moreimprobable opinions to be ad- 

vanced 
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_ vanced on the fubjeét. A few peculiar expreffions occur in. this. 
Filay, which, if we may form a conje@ture from fome circum 


frances, ought to be imputed to the author’s being a fo- 


ner. 
em MISCELLANEOUS. 
32. Calendars of the Ancient Charters, &c. and of the Welth pare | 

Scottith Rods, now remaining in the Tower of London. 40. 

i. os. W, pisgy Richardfon. 

The great utility of a work of this nature, refpecting both: 
the public and private advantages which flow from it, renders 
any encomiums unneceflary, We thall therefore only obferve, 
that the Calendars appear to be executed with great accuracy, 
and contain fuch a colleétion of rolls, records, &c. as tend to 
throw great light on the domeftic tranfaétions of thefe king- 
doms. ' 
33. A Differtation om Oriental Gardening. By Sir William Cham- 

bers, Kant. Comptroller-General of bis Majefy’s Works. ato. 50 

. Jewed. - Davies, 

A fketch of Oriental gardening was publithed a few years 
ago, but the defign is now completed, from. the author’s own 
obfervations in China, from converfations with their artifts, 
and remarks tranfmitted to him at different times by travel- 
lers, With thefe improvements, and ornamented with two 
beautiful engravings, this Differtation is addrefled to his ma- 
jefty, as the firft judge, and moft munificent encourager of 
the elegant art of which it treats, 

The defign of this treatife is to correé& the extravagance of 
the two oppofires taftes in gardening ; the one of which is-ac- 
tuated by an over-fcrupulous adherence to: nature, and the 
other becomes ridiculous by a total deviation from it, . It ap- 
pears from the author’s agreeable reprefentation of the Ori- 
ental modes of improvement, that thofe _ftyles: of gardening, 
though in Europe erronevufly disjgined, are united together 
in China with. the moft happy effec. It «mult ‘be impoffible - 
to furvey fuch beautiful feenes as are here def€ribed, -without 
being imprefled with the higheft idea of Afiatic ingenuity. 
The public is certainly indebted to Sit William Chambers. for 
the pains he has taken to elucidate the principles on which 
depends the perfe.con of fo delightful anart as that of orna- 
‘mental gardening ; 3 and we hope, that the judicious obferva- 
tions thrown out in his Preface, will recomménd. the propriety 
of the tafte which he endeavours to introduce. het 
34 Am Introdufion to the moft ufeful European. Languages. By 

Jofeph Baretti, 80. 6s. Davies.  . ' 

We need fay. nothing farther of this ufefal Introduation, . 
than prefent ,our readers with the author’s addrefs to the 
| Ee 3 learner 
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learner of languages, which is prefixed, to the work, did con 


tains 4 jaf réprefentation of ifs wert. 

“O'N6 béok ever had tefs need of 4 préfate tan this, as the titte 
alone migbt well ftand in the ftead of one: yet, in compliance with - 
the cuftom of nevet Hifniffing aly work ftom the prefs without this 

off decoration,.I fhalhfay, that I have taken fame paifis to. 
render it ufeful anid am pretty confident that teachers ag well as 
learfers will frid it convenient. Exactnefs in renderi ing the mean- 
ing is what I have chiefly endeavoured after, in the following 
verfions: but let it .bé reifiermbered, that this fort of exaétnefs often 
precludes elegancé, and forces fometimes a tranflator into petty: 
impropricties of diftion,” 


35- Ewery Youth his own Moralifi: or, Ten original Maral Effayts, 
_, exemplifying the Ten Commandments. 180, 1s. Shatwell. 
Thefe tales are not ingenious compofitions, but have a good 
moral tendency ; and therefore may be fafely put into the hands 
of young children, for whom alone they are calculated. 


36. The Beauties of the Magazints.and other Periodical Works, fo 

lecied for a Series of Years: confifting of Effays, Moral Tales, &c, 

~ and wtber fugitive Pieces in Profe; by the moff eminent Hands ; 

wiz. Colas, Goldfmith, Morpty, Smollet, Thornton, te. 

. alfa fome Effays by D. Hume, Eyq. 2st infertéd in the late Edition 

- of bis Works: with many other Mifeellaniéus ProduBious of equal 
- Merit, Two Vols. Bue. 6s.. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

As the ¢ontents of this mifcellany are fo particularly enu- 
imerated in its title, there remains little for us to fay con¢erning 
it. ‘The pieces it contains are, we believe, as good ag thé works 
from which they have been felected would afford, and have, as 
is generally the cafe with , mifcellaneous colledi>ris, vey dif, 
fererit degrees of merit. 

Meff. Colman, Goldfmith, Murphy, and Thornton, are 
Jarge contributors to this colleion, The Effays by D, Hume, 

Efq. are only three-—-On Impudence and Modefty—On Love 
and Marriage—on Avarice. 

It is impoffible to give.am exact idea of the merit of f mul- 
tifarious a work by fuch quotations as our limits would allow us 
to make; we fhall, therefore, only remark farther, that a few 
‘hours may be em ployed not unpleafantly nor unprofitably, in 
the perufal of thefe little volumes. 


37- Remarks on Dr. Price’s Ob/ervations om Reverfonary Paymtats 
&c. 8vo. 13. 6d, Lowndes. 

This letter, addreffed to Dr. Price’s friend, under the figna- 
ture of Amicus, feems as if written with a view to expofe the 
abfurdity of the Doétor’s fchemes for payment of the national 
debt, by introducing ofhers more abfurd than thofe advanced 
by Dr. Price himfelf.—Whether the irony difplayed by Ami- 
Cus in this pamphlet may fatisfactorily explode the Doétor’s 
{chemes 
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hemes for. Sfcharging the ublic debt, our readers will, de! 


termine, by peruling ing extraéts. 

‘ We feem to be much in the condition of the good ciel? 
who had got an excellent receipt for. making ‘puddings, but: 
was entirely deftitute of the neceflary materials. Shé had neice. 
ther flour; fuet, butter, mitk, plams, or. eggs? Amok me- 
lancholy fituation where pudding was. the thing defired! The 
doGor has chalked out an infallible recipe for pening 6 nas 
tional-debt; but, melt. unfortunately for us,, the tial ins, 
gredient is grown (become) fo tcarce, that little. can be fared 
for the defired purpofe.—- 

‘ Who can thiok of the mighty conmeilidc the expenlive 
acquifitions of the lsft war, which brought the nation: feventy 
millions more in debt, without feeling confalion;. horror, and 
defpair ; let us therefore learn te be wife before we have parted, 
with the laft fhilling. But where is the man who will ftand 
forth in this corrupt age, aad -dare fay [ will fave ye. As 
Providence has placed me-near the throne of. my royal mafter, 
as it is my duty, fo thallit be my earneft and.unceafing ens 
deavour to ftem the mighty torrent of corruption and. vena= 
lity. No longer thal] lawlefs power trample.upon. the rights 
of a brave and generous people. No longer thal the fweat 
and labour of the induftrious be fquandered on, the. fawaing 
parafite and modérn court Beacar commonly called a Pane 
sioner. A Pensioner, who isnot hecome neceffitous through 
misfortune, is a Mowsrex in-fociety, and muft poffefs,a doul 
meaner and bafer than the-dirt he treads on, To rewa:d the 
‘brave mam who has {pent his-yeuth, bis frength,. his ape in 
fervice of his country, is virtuous, is noble; but. to pads 
the people to lavith pen/ons on the wicked perpetrators of dirty 
jobbs, too often already opulent, is.the dirtieft. work of ad- © 
miniftratixn, from which good. Lord deliver us.” . Whether the 
whole of what Amicus has afferted in this page.(36) .be true, 
we will not pretend to determine, one partof it, however, is 
abfolately fo, viz. * Had credit-never hada being, speak never 
could have bcen any debt.’ 

Our author next propofes a plan ‘for eftablithing as ing 
fund of perpetual increafe, whereby a fubfeription of twenty 
perfons, at ten guineas each perfon, per annum for. ten years, 
would entitle the reprefentative,of each original fubfcriber, (at 
the end of 500 years) to a fum of no lefs than four hundred 
ninety-one millions two hundred twenty-four thoufand fix hun- 
dred and one pound fterling. 

In this fcheme the number of members is confined to twenty, 
for without this, or a fimilar limitation, the number of fub- 
{cribers might become fo great, as to have their reprefentatives 
Ee4 énti- 
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entitled to a much greater quantity of gold at the expiration 
‘af 500 years, than, probably, the whole ee itfelf contains. 


38. The Challenge: or, Patriotijmput to the Tet. Ina Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Price. Occafioned. by bis late Publications on 
- the Naiional Debt, By Jot. Wimpey. Sve. 18. 64. ' Lowndes. 


"The defign of this pamphlet i is to prove, what we believe 

Yew will at this time deny who have read Dr. Price’s work, 
viz. the infufficiency of his fchemes for annihilating the na-: 
tional debt, and in the courfe of proving this affertion, Mr. 
Wimpey obferves, that notwithftanding the doéor has failed 
in his reafoning ‘to prove himfelf right, he has however fac- 
ceeded in fhewing others to be wrong; this indeed may im 
fome meafure merit the attention: of the public, as it may 
probably prevent the increafe of thofe affociations, which, al- 
though they may at firft fight appear calculated for the benefit 
éf age, as fet forth in their propofals, are yet too defective to 
deferve encouragement, being founded upon plans inadequate 
to the intended purpofe. 
” ‘The application of the finking fund towards difcharging the 
public debt by making compound" intereft thereof, is an ex- 
pedient which every thinking man maft look upon as imprac- 
_ ticable, and which our author ridicules by introducing: (not in 
the moft decent manner imaginable) the following fcheme by 
way of challenge to Dr. Price, and the public, called the 
rest of patriotism: defignedly abfurd, in order to expofe 
the fallacy of his (the doétor’s) arguments. ‘ It is fuppofed 
hy this fcheme, that twenty members. fhall agree to fubfcribe 
ten guineas per annum for ten years, that would be equal to 
an annuity of 2101, and fuch an annuity at the end of ten years 
would accumulate to 25z01. reckoning it at four per cent. 
‘compound intereft. That fum in ten years more, or at the 
end of twenty years.intereft ‘as before would be £3729 


In 40 years = cee — $166 

‘In 60 years . —_— _ 17,883 
In 80 years _ _ 99,163, 
fh 100 years ©» — — © 85,767 


A’ nioney at four cent. compound intereft, more than dou- 
‘bles its value every 18 years, we may double the fum for each 
‘term of 18 years, which will be near enotgh for our prefent 
‘purpofe ; then 

In 118 years, the amount will be — ££. 171,534 


_ Jn 136 years —_ — 343,068 
n 154 years — — 686,136 

(SD 172 years. — 7 1,372,272 
_ In Igo years —_ > — ~ 257645544 


Jo 
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“Th aoS-yeats- — nn offs 055 489,088 
In 226 years oe mt 109785196 
‘In 244 years a — 21,956,358 
So that at the end of the lait are the reprefentative of 

‘each fubferiber, at Jo guineas per annum, for 10. years, 

which is only 100 guineas in all, will have a foare or interef in 

‘the faid fund, amounting to Ont Mirtion Ninety-seven 

Tuotsaxd, Ercur Hunoérep anv SevenTeen Pounnsi 

fin inducément one would imagine fufficient to prevail ‘upon 

every one who has a very little money to fpare, and has any 
regatd to the profperity and happinefs of pofterity to become 

a fubfcriber, and promote a fcheme that is not fabjec& to any 

poffible abufe.’ 

We fhall not trouble out readers with any farther extra&s 
from this unentertaining performance, which, with fome others 
we have lately feen of the fame kind, juftly deferve, in our 
opinion, to be entirely forgetten. 


39. Confiderations on the Caufes of the prefent Stagnation of Matri- 
mony, Sivo. 13, 6d. Ridley. 


_ The fabject of this pamphlet is treated in an argumentative 
éand lively manner ; and the author inveighs with equal warmth 
,and juftice againit the feveral ¢aufes which operate in preven 
‘tion of marriage. 


40. The Danger and. Immodefly of the prefent too general Cuftom of 
_unneceffarily. employing Men-Midewives. 80. 14. 6d. Wilkie..- 
We cannot help confidering the arguments advanced by 

‘this author, refpeéting the danger of employing men-mid- 
‘wives, as merely imaginary, and founded upon allegations 
which have-no eftablifhment in truth. From the injurious fug- 
ageftions here infinuated, as well as from the lift of midwives 
fabjoined to this pamphlet, it would appear to us, that the 
whole is an interefted attempt to divert the obftetrical pradtice 
from the chanel in which it now flows. Had women 

“opportunities of inftru€tion with men, we fhoulg admit themn 

‘to be the moft proper perfons for conduéting the myfteries, of 

‘Lucina; but as we. cannot, fuppofe this to be-the cafe, it ems 

‘mott reafonable that the.art:of midwifery. se continte to » 

be ‘exercifed by the. other fex. 


4:1. An Enquiry into the Pradtice and Legality of Profing by the 
King’s Commiffion. 8v0. 13. 6d. Almon, 

- The pra@ice of preffing is fo much founded on the principle 
_of national neceffity, .that, till a more unexceptionable method 
_of {applying the fleets .and armies can be devised, it might 

prove of the moft dangerous confequence to the ftate, on great 
emergencies, to reject it entirely as illegal, The only sr 
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fied of fach an enquiry, therefore, is to excite she Jegiflature 

to take the fubje& into their canfideration. nae ded-el 

42- Some Hiftorical Account of Guinea, -its Situation, Produce, and 
she general Difpofitien of its Inbabitants. With an lugairy into 
the Rife and Pragrefs of the Slave Trade. By Anthony Benes 
wet. Sve. 2s. Gd. fewed. Owen. . | 

The flavery of the negroes has. been lately fe much agitated, | 
that every thing rejative to. that fubje& becomes the matter of 
public attention, .The treatife now hefore us affords am exten- 
five information in refpect to this interefting enquiry. The au. 
thor begins with giving a general account of thofe countries in 
Africa from whence the negroes are carried into flavery, com. 
mencing at the river Senegal, and terminating at the extremity 
of Angola, which comprehends an extent of 3 or 4000 miles’ It 
appears that in al] thefe countries, the climate agrees well with 
the natives, their manner of life.is eafy, they are obliging in their 
difpofition, and are furnifhed with provifions in the greateft 
plenty... From all. thele circumftances, the author, with great 
juftice, refutes the allegation, that the Negroes are more happy 
inthe ftate of flavery than in their Own country; the falfe- 
hood of which opinion is fully confirmed by what he relates of 
the inbuman cruelties exercifed over the Negroes in the colo- 
nies. We fhall lay before our readers the calculation of the 
number of flaves annually exported from Guinea to the Englith 
colonies, with the number of thofe who die in the paffage and 
feafoning ; a catalogue which muft excite horror in“ every hu- 
mane and benevolent breatt. + sgh 

¢ When the vefiels arrive at their deftined port in. the colonies, 
the poor Negroes are to be difpofed of to the planters ; and here 
they are again expofed naked, without any diftinction of fexes, ta 
the brutal examination of their purchafers; and this, it may well 
be judged, is, to many, another occafion of deep diftrefs.” Add 
to this, rbat near connexions muft now again be feparated, to go 
with their feveral purchafers; this muft be deeply affecting to all, 
but fuch whofe hearts are feared by the love of gain. Mothers are 
feen hangingover their daughters, hedewing their naked breafts 
with tears, 4 daughters clinging to their parents, not knowing 
what new ftage’of diftrefs muft follow their feparation, or whether 
they fhall ever meet again. And here what fympathy, what com-., 
miferation, do they meet with ? Why, indent; if they will not fe- 
parate as readily as their owners think prgper, the whjpper is called 
for, and the lath exercifed upon their naked bodies, till obliged 
to part. Can any human heart, which is not become callous by 
the practice of fiich cruelties, be:wnconcerned, even at the relation 
of fuch grievous affliction, to which this opprefled part of our {pe- 
cies are iubjected. Ta? 

‘ Ina book, printed in Liverpool, called The Liverpool Memo- 
rafidum, which contains, amongft other things, an account of the . 
trade of that port, there is an exact lift of the veffels employed jn 
the Guinea trade, and of the number of flaves imported.in each 
yeflel ; by which it appears tliatin the year 1753, the number _ 
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ported t6 Aiiesica by one hundred and one veffels hele to» 


that port, amounted to thoufand ; and from 


of th 
the number of vefllels employed by the .Aitrican. company in, Lon- 
raped ed: pha Ngee 
there are one hundred thoufand Ne purch ght on 
board ovr fhips yearly from the ‘of Africa.” "Phis' is con: 


firmed in Anderfon's Hiftory of ‘Trade and Commeres,: latety 
printed ; where it i¢ faid, “* That ‘England fapplies:ben American. . 
colonies with, Ne; flavess amo Bg in number ye one. 
hundred thoufan es year.” =p the vei | fal reighted 
with flaves, they fail for our plantations in itetics: and may be 
two or three months in the voyage; during which time, front the! 
filth and ftench that is them,’ diftempers frequently break 
out, which carry off commonly a fifth, a Cer iae sea fanncticass a 
third or more-of them: {@ that taking all the flaves together, that. 
are brought on board our thi y,; one may réafonably aps 
pole, that at feat ten thOutaid dF theuy die ott ‘voyage. ‘And: 
ih aprinted accdunt of the ftate of the inour plantations,» 
it is foppofed that a fourth part, more or lefs, die at. the differens ; 
iftands, in what is called the feafoning. Hence it »may be pree: 
fumed, that at a moderate computation of the {aves who are pur- 
chafed by our African merchants i 4 year, near thirty thoukand 
die apon the voyage, and in the feafoning. | Add to this,’ the prow 
digious namber who are killed in. the incurfions and intefine wars, 
by which the Negroes procure the number of flaves. ut ig to load 
the veflels, How dreadful then is the flave-trade, whereby fo nfany 
thoufands of our fellow creatares, free by nature, én with the 
fame rational faculties, and called'to be heirs of the fatne falvation 
with us, lofe their lives, and are, truly. and properly {peaking; 
murdered every year! For it is not neceflary, in order. to convid.a 
man of murder, to make it appear that he had an intention to eom~ 
mit murder; whoéver doés, by unjuft force or vidlence, déprive 
another of his liberty, and, while he hath him in his power, cone 
tinues fo to oppréfs him by cruel treatment, as eventually to oc 
cafion his death, is actually guilty of murder.. It ‘is enough to 
fiake’a thoughtful perfon tremble, to think what a load guilt 
lies upon our nation on this account j and that the blood of thou- 
{ands of poor imnocent creatures, murdered every :year in the pro- 
(exten of this wicked trade, cries aloud to Heaven for vengeance. 
ere we to hear or read of a nation that deftroyed 77 year, in 
fome other way, 4s many human creatures as perith in this trade, 
wé fhould cértaitily confider them asa pes? Mee b 
ple; if it bealledged, that the legiflature hath‘encouraged, and 
ill does encourage this trade. It is. anfwered, that no legiflature 
on earth can alter the nature * things, f fo = “5 make ate to be 
right which is contrary to the law o {the fupreme legiflator 
and povernor ofthe world) and oppofeth the petite ef the 
golpel of peace on earth, and good willto man. Injuftice- may be 
methodized and eftablithed by law, but ftill it willbe injuftice, as See 
much as it was before ; though its being fo eftablithedd may render 
men more infenfible of the guilt, and more bold and fecure in the 
perpetration of it.’ AIIEOD Sin, , 
This author is of opinion, that if the fave trade were er 
tirely abolifhed, the white people ‘would be found capable of } 
bearing reafonable labour in the Weft Indies, and that we 
fhould then énjoy a more advantageous commerce with the 
Africans. 
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43- 4 Plan for the Abolition of Slavery in the Weft Indies. 478. 
2s. 6¢. Griffin. 

“This Plan, we are informed, was drawn up foon efter the 
conclafion of the laft peace; fince which time it has remained | 
in the author’s private cuftody, till the queftion lately agi- 
tated in the Court of King’s Bench, concerning the condition 
of a Weft Indian flave, induced him to revife it. This writer 
appears to be fully fenfible of the unfavourable light in which 
all new projets at firft are generally regarded. A zeal for the 
rights of haman nature, however, prompts him to lay his 
fcheme before the public. ‘The fubftance of the Plan bere pro- 
pofed is, that a certain number of male and female children 
be annually, for the period of ten or fifteen years, bought in 
Africa, and imported into Great Britain, where they fhould be 
educated in the charity fchools, or otherwife, till they arrive at 
the age of fourteen ; that for two years longer, they be praGically 
inftru&ted in gardening and agriculture; and that they learn 
even the rudiments of fome manufa&tures : that, at the age of 
fixteen, they be married and fent to fome diftri@~ near Pen- 
facola in Florida, to be, referved for this purpofe; that lands 
Be granted them, and that they receive, for a certain tifne, 
the affiftance requifite to new fettlers. 

From this meafure, the author is of opinion, that -fach 2 
number of free negroes would foon be generated, as, f{pread- 
ing over the continent of America, and the Weft India iflands, 
would be fufficient for executing voluntarily all the work of 
the planters, while it might, at the fame time, be produdtive. 
of many commercial advantages to Great Britain. 


. 44. An Effay om the prefent high Price of Provifions. By Jof. Wim- 
pey. 8ve. 15.64. Davies. 

This Effay is chiefly employed in remarks on a late pam- 
phiet entitled, 4 Letter to a Membér of Parliament on the Prefent 
High Price of Provifions *, What appears the moft obfervable 
among the opinions of this writer is, that the bounty on the 
exportation of wheat ought to be prseege, abolifhed. 
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45. Commentatio Critica, /flens, um Codicum Manufcriptorum Biblia 
Hebraica continentium, qui Regiomonti Borufforum . ee 
Notitiam, cum variantium. Ledtionum Sylloge. AuGore Theod. 
Chrift, Lilienthal. Koenigsberg. 8vo. 

The collation of ite on of the Hebrew Bible, which has 
been undertaken in-England by Dr. Kennicat, and, fupported by 

. the public with uncommon liberality, prompted many learned 
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men 
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yen abroad, to contribute by their labours towards the completi 
of this very ufeful undertaking. _ Dr. Lilienthal collated many 
years ago two Hebrew manufcripts, the firft of them belongs | 

the 


the library of the fenate at Koenigfberg; the fecond is | 
colleétion of manufcripts in the royal library in the > or caf- 
tle of that city. The latter, thoughi 7 thout a date, 


bears fuch ftrong proofs of its antiquity, as greatly adds to the 
merit of the various readings colleéted from ‘it. e former is 
written in the year 1313 ; and the various readings of both 

communicated by the learned Dr. Lilienthal, to our able Englith 
collator. The Pruffian doctor judges with great candor and mode- 
ration of the merit and ufe of the various readings, and treats the 
whole fubjeé& in a mafterly manner, - i Tae 


46. Tullius: /fve de Conjungenda Latinitate cum DoGrina & Eloquenti 
Libri xl. atGremee Mayanfio. 8a. Hamburg. 4 
Don Gregorio Mayans, who is fo well known in the literary 
world, publithed fome years ago at Valentia, a kind of Seleffa é proe 
Sanis Scriptorihus, for the ufe of the public {chools in Spain. The doc- 
tor had very juftly obferved, that the collections commonly put in- 
tothe bands of young ffudents in Latin, arg ill-chofen in refpeéct 
to their capacities, and what is moft deterring, are very ay. and 
but little engage their attention ; he therefore made this collection, 
which muft be allowed to be one of the moft judicious, that ever 
was publifhed: Mr. Pluer, formerly chaplain to the Danith em- 
bafly in Spain, found the utility of this book fo great, that he 
thought it highly deferving a republication in his own country. . 


47. Animadverfiones quibus Xenophontis Memorabilium Socratis Libri 
_ emendatur © illuftrantur. Auét. Car Brid. Hindenburg, Lipf. 8ve.., 
In order to acquire a competent knowledge in Greek literature, 
it is of infinite ule to go once through a claffic in fuch a manner, 
that al] the idioms of the language, the Atticifms and elegances, 
be carefully pointed qut to the. pupil, who fhould alfo be made ac- 
quainted with all the various graromatical minutia; without which 
that language cannot be fundamentally underftood, This the edi- 
tor of reeperr@ amoumporeyuala has done in the work before us ; and 
alfo by comparing the phrafes with thofe in the other writings of 
Xenophon, and other claflics, has rendered the whole performance 
very ufeful to the uthers, or tutogs of {chools, to remind them of 
thofe things which ought to be attended to in treating this elegant 
Attic writer. . . | ; 
48. Catalogus Codicum Manufcriptorum Bibliotheca Bernenfis, &c. cu- 
ranté J. R. Sinner, Bibliothecario Berne, Tomas, @ WH. 
This catalogue is to be comprifed in three volumes, of ‘which thefe 
are the firft and fecond: and may be recommended as a ufeful 
model for. making catalogues of the manufcripts of public libraries. 
The author has interfperied many curious anecdotes and judicious 
obfervations on the merit of the MSS, he defcribes ; and thereby 
rendered it fomething more thana mere catalogue—a treafure ,of 
literature. In the preface he informs us, that the famous colleétion 
of Bongars, an eminent collector of the XVth century, was be- 
queathed by him to Graviffet uf Strafbourg, whofe. fon prefented 
it to the republic of Bern; notwithftanding it has been afferted (af- 
ter Moreri and Bayle) that his colleétion had bees incorporated into 
the library of the count Palatine, with which is was transferred ; to 
the Vaticanat Rome. = low Diss lcdeh oily wee 
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_ The author has given engraved  Secimens of the writing: Peculeet 
en : 


toeach century; which maybe of great nfe, as wel as 


ment, to the critical antiquary. 
49- The Poews of Offian, ax ancient Celtic Poet, tranflated from the 
Englih, Jy HE Denne a Fefuit. Vol.I. Vienna, ve. German. ° 
_. The author ef this trnly poetical tranflation has been miltaken, 
awe believe, y in one point, viz, the choice of his metre. 
which,.m regard ¢© Offian, is very material. The Scotch bard fing: 
an thort, trong, unconnected accords; he hurries his reader thr 
his.rough and majeftic oenery, little concerned at the delicacy of 
elocutioa, orat the highly finifhed grouping. Jn his-tragic {cenes 
gon fer. Pat sn e, det, im oe ae but a fingle note ; 
ut the words of this fage are, li e of the eaftern royal bard, 
** as goads and as nails faftened by the mafters of affemblies.” A 
Short nervous tyric metre, therefore, isthe only one that -thould be 
adapted toe s thefe precious remains of -northern -poetry, in 
German, which ‘has fo an affinity with all the other Jan- 
uages of the ‘North. - poet was fo highly pleafed with the 
‘hexameters of Mr. Klopftock, in ‘his Meffiah, that he gave this 
fpecies of verfe the preference. In conféquénce of which, Offian 
now appears highly refined; the bold ftrokes of his imagery are 
‘melted mto con hiftarical pictures, the whole is well grouped , 
“the murmtring brook runs foft-as in the Grecian Tempe, ‘the tops 
of ‘his hills are agreeably clad with the moft- exquifite verdure, ‘the 
fcenery pafies by in all the ee 4 of ‘Grecian epic -poetry ; inftead 
<of that original roughne(s which’is fo highly charaéteriftic of the 
bold fcenery of the Grampian hills, the native country of Offian. 
-The*German bard has very:happily introduced. fome t cho- 
ruffes or lyric pieces, which are .inimitably fweet and truly cha- 
ratteriftic. Themotes of ‘Meff. Macpherfon and Cefarotti are un-. 
der the text; and -father:Dennis:promifes to prefix the memoir of 
Dr. Blair to his:third volume of Offian. 


40. A Deripie. of the Manners of ‘the Savages, with a View to il- 
| ‘luftrate the Origin and Frere? of civil Society. By Jens Krafft, 
Profat. Sorve. Danith. ‘Idem. nhague. 8vo. ‘German. 

‘The plan of the author is, firft, to defcribe men in their merety 
fenfual and moft imperfett ftate : fecondly, the tranfition and-pro- 
grefs to civil fociety ; and latly, to mtelleétual operations and epi- 
nions. ‘The fubjeét is treated ‘with great ingenuity, and mutft, of 

“‘cour'fe, be wery interefting to’ thofe -‘ftudy human nature’ with 
a view to point out the moft effectual means to -reform whele 
mations, tomtroduce piety, eivilization, and-induftry among them, 
not by penal laws and ediéts, but.a:method founded on human na- 
‘ture, which bids fairto take place with the greatett certainty. The 
philofopher, ‘the divine, the legiflator, should ftudy the:;progrefs.of 
civilization im this lhghbt. . 

51. Effay-on the Maintenance of the Poor, by Fred. Gabriel ;|Refewitz, 
Redor of the German St. Peter's Church gt Copenhagen. -8wo, 
‘52. Addreft to _ ay ona new be pave wv, over the Poor in 

Copenhagen, Spey wormed -@ School for acquiring mere! 

l , which are begun by Order of his Danith Majefiy. 

By the fame. nhague, 4f0. 

‘he reverend author of thefe papers wrote four years ago the 
firft effay, which reflects honour.on the abilities and humanity of 
-«the writer.. He thews that the influence of the Chriftian religion 


over the happinefs and welfare of fociety has:been hitherto either 
ene 
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entirely mifanderfieod and negtected, or mifapplied ia fuch a maa- 
, that neither the church ner civil fociety haye been the better — 
’ or rt. : . ° : os ‘ 
Before the Reformation tlie ftate. was confiderad asa flave of .ne- 
ligion, and government was con{tantly employed in ing 
eftablithing the docétumes of the church. Since that raed. 
‘all the Proteftant princes are freed from that tyrannical yoke, and 
fecured againft the unlawful influence of fuperftition: but wa- 
happily they feem -contented that Chrittianity can ao more be 
noxious to the fate; and look upon it as an inftitatfon which -has 
no influence over the happinefs of fociety ; and conlequently neg- 
Jet to reap the advantages which the principles, and elpecialfy 
the praétical part of the Chriltian religion, might procure “to go- 
vernment, if rightly applied. The fupport of the poor and th 
effects of charity depend upon the practice of Chriftian virtues ; 
and likewife relieve the ftate of a burden which mult at ja& be- 
come an incumbrance paft remedy, if religion is not applied to 
it. Upon thefe general principles our author founded his plan far 
relieving the. poor, which was then ‘a mere fcheme. But when 
the late unfortunate count Struenfee came into power in’ Den- 
mark, he thought the diftrefles of the poor was by no means ‘dn 
article to be negleéted ; he chofe among other intelligent " 
our author, and created a new board, whom he'entrafted the ex- 
ecution of a very beneficial and excellent plan for relieving the 
indigent families of that capital. ‘This plan began to take place 
jaf auramn, and is now, if not totally laid afide, much at a ftand 
fince the fatal cataftrophe of that ‘nobleman. | 
"53. Elementary Infiruftions for the Ufe of Youths of the better Ranks 
. Society, their Frients and Tutors. Seétiol—IIl, 8v0. with 53 tid 
» John Bernh. Bafedow, Proféfor'at Altona. In German, . 
he learned and indefatigable profeffor Bafedow, ‘has, after many 
fmall pablications, which reprefented his plan, together with the 
neceflity and poffibility of a reformation in the common methods 
of education, fo far fucceeded, that the hereditary prince of Brun(- 
wick, many opulent noblemen of the greateft talents, the acade- 
mies of Berlin and Peterfburg, ‘feveral eminent learned men in 
Germany.and Swifferland, and likewife many wealthy merchants, 
and among them even Jews at Amfterdam and.Berlin, have .ap- 
proved of his method,.and liberally contributed towards carrying on 
fo noble an undertaking, which promiles to be of the greareft 
utility. The author gives the elements of all. neceflary sad etal 
knowledge, in a few leflons illuftrated by plates, to which he adds 
methodical inftructions, that mafters, tutors, and evén parents 
who have the education of their children at heart, may be enabled 
to render their inftractions ufefuland interéfting. The'fimplicity, 
precifion, eafe, and aber tranfitions to moral precepts: in thefe 
fir(t elementary inftryéctions are truly excellent;-and will be of 
great utility tothe ‘rifing generation. = = 
54. Afla Nidsofienfia; or, the Memoirs of the Society of Sciences at 
Droatheim. Coppenhague. 4 vols. Bve, Danith.—Id. | Tid. 
German, Po 5 Se 
A moftt ufeful colleétion of a rifing fociety, containing memoirs 
on various fubjécts, and chiefly on nee eae, ‘pious 
and learned Dr, Gunnerus, bifhop of. Drontheim, efablithed. "hie 
. Society, and is the prime moter of all its tranfactions, Thesfifth 
volume is at prefentan the prefs. 
55+ Jace 




















474  Montraty Catarocys:. 

- Jac. Langebeck Intimatio de Colleétione Latina Scriptorum Rerum, 
§ Dasicafuns Medi evi Hafniz itura. ato. 

This work is a plan for printing a colleétion of the Latin wri- 
ters on the Danifh hiftory; to which is added, a Catalogue of the. 
‘papers that are to make part of this Colléétion, and contain 209 
_ writers. As the ancient Danith hiftory is fo much connected with. 
ours, the intimatian of fuch a colleftion cannot but he agreeable 
and interefting to the lovers and promoters of Britith antiquities. 
He 56. Plan de Varfovie, par Rizzi Zannoni. 

The plan of Warfaw was done by order of count Bielinfky, the 

d marfhal of the crown, and is well executed upon.a plate of 
twenty inches, on a fcale of one line to twenty French toifes. To 
- this plan will foon be added a large and accurate map of Poland, in 

twenty-five folio theets, by the fame author, whofe merit in geo- 
praphy is well known, and is next in rank to that of the great Mr. 
anville. ae ease ; 
57- Le Bret's Hifory of the a of pine Leipzig. 410. wit 
} s. Vol. I. 

This work is by far the beft. Hiftory of the Republic of Venice ; 
profeflor Le Bret having refided, a confiderable time in that city, 
and ftudied the manners and charaéter of the nation ; having been 
admitted to the intimacy of many learned and ingenious zobji, and 
having colleéted every publication fubfervient to his purpofe, an, 
favoured with the moft curious manufcripts. relative to feve 
tranfactions of this republic, he is certainly better qualified for this 
tafk than any of his anteceflors. } yess & 


58. Everardus Scheidius edidit Abubecrj Mohammedis ebn Hofein 
) poémation. Hardepick. 8v9. 
The author is poffeffed of a fine colleétion of Arabic.and Oriental 
manu(cripts, from which he has felected and publithed this {mall 
Arabic poem: and he gives us room to expeé& a complete Arahjc 
Dictionary of his compilation ; 4 work yery much wanted, as that 
of Golius is very {carce. Pgs Be ie 








59+ CORRESPONDENCE. 

Well-rwifber, who gives us previous notice of the publication of , 
44 a book, and points out the particular paflages in it which he 
approves, means furely to bias our judgment.in its favour: but we 
mutt infiftupon a right to judge for ourfelves; our employment | 
might otherwife foon prove a finecure, as. either the authors, or 
their: friends, would undoubtedly review all books that may be 
ublithed, would we fubmit to it; the confequence of which would 
Ee that every book.would be recommended to the public, and the 
credit of our work, which we endeqvour by impartiality to fupport, 

would be quickly loft, . : ere 
We are forry our correfpondent fhould be fo much -deceived as 
to think that the, principles of an author can influence us in de- 
termining his merit as a writer ; on the contrary, we hope we have 
Yo far divetted ourfelves of prejadice in favour of any particular re. 
ligious fect, .as to be able to hold the {cale fairly between writers of 
all parties ; we fhoyld otherwifé, in ofr own opinion, be very ill 
qualified forthe tafk we are engaged ih. * nyt 


ERRATUM.—P.'336. Art: 2, for Les Secrets du‘ Philofophe, read 
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